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BIBLICAL REVIEW. 


APRIL, 1850. 


ON THE EVANGELICAL NARRATIVE OF THE RESURRECTION 
OF CHRIST. 

Tue accounts of the resurrection of Christ given by the four 
evangelists, like some other portions of their narratives, present, 
when first compared, an appearance of diversity and incoherence, 
which has long attracted the notice, both of the friends and the 
enemies of revelation. As the subject is one of the highest 
interest and importance, it cannot excite surprise that numerous 
efforts have from an early period been made for its elucidation ; 
but, while several of these are entitled to praise for their in- 
genuity and learning, it may be doubted whether any of them has 
proved perfectly satisfactory. 

The methods chiefly employed for this purpose have been, either 
to construct a Harmony of the Evangelists in their own words ;— 
to.deduce from them a comprehensive narrative in the words of 
the compiler ;—or to adopt some intermediate course. The ob- 
jections to which the two latter methods are liable scarcely require 
to be pointed out; for, since the statements of the evangelists 
are the only authentic documents of the fact ; and even these are 
not: perfectly available unless they are properly combined; the 
former method must obviously be preferred, as the only one capable 
of strict demonstration. : 

the value of a Harmony, however, entirely depends on the 
soundness of its principles, and the accuracy of their execution. 
The following is a specimen in English, of a Harmony composed 
bythe author in the original Greek, and now passing through the 


press; and as, with a view to render the evidence more clear and 
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impressive, it presents the scriptural narrative of Christ’s resur- 
rection in a manner somewhat unusual, a previous explanation of 
the process employed is here introduced. 

The object proposed in this undertaking is, to compare and unite 
the several accounts of the evangelists into a complete and con- 
tinuous history, expressed in their best terms, and arranged, as far as 
can be ascertained, in the order of time. These accounts are of two 
kinds; Peculiarities, or passages furnished by a single evangelist; 
and Concordances, or passages common to two or more evangelists, 
In the former case, the passages are simply adopted without 
alteration ; in the latter, they are inserted under the double form 
of Harmony, and Diatessaron, either of which would be insuf- 
ficient without the other. The corresponding passages of different 
gospels are, therefore, collated in parallel columns on the right- 
hand side of the page, and digested into a single statement on the 
left; while between the two, a column of references, aided by 
suitable typographical distinctions, shows from which gospel, and 
on what grounds, each portion of the consolidated text is selected. 


Peculiarities, whether constituting entire paragraphs, or only 
portions of them, are denoted by the name of the sacred book 
whence they are derived being printed in small Roman capitals, 
thus: Marr. Concordances are distinguished in a similar manner, 
namely :—When a reading is selected as preferable to one or more 
others, the name of the book supplying it is printed in small 
Italic ; Matt.: and when it is identical, or nearly so, in small 
Roman ; Matt.—The select or combined text is printed in a larger 
type than the collated portions of the several gospels. Quotations, 
or reports of discourses are denoted by inverted commas; and, 
when the quotations are taken from the Old Testament, they are 
further distinguished by being spaced. 

Explanatory notes, comprising Various Readings, Scripture 
References, and a few words, or clauses, excluded from the text 
in consequence of their being unsuited to a Harmony, are intro- 
duced at the foot of the page. A parenthesis inclosing a number, 
such as (1), indicates one or more words altered, or omitted, in 
order to suit the arrangement ; but which in either case are inserted, 
and, when necessary, explained in a foot note. Words included 
within brackets, such as [And], are added to the text for the pur- 
pose of perspicuity, or connexion, 
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A line interposed between two numbers represents all the in- 
termediate numbers. Thus, Matt. xxvii. 62—66, end, denotes 
the last five verses of that chapter. Dots interposed between 
words in the collation of the gospels, represent in like manner all 
the intermediate words; which for the sake of brevity are omitted 
in that compartment, but inserted entire in the combined text. 
Dots prefixed or subjoined to the number of a verse, imply the 
absence of its former, or latter portion, or of both. Thus, 
John xix. 41... denotes the beginning, John xix. v...41... the 
middle, and John xix. v... 41, the end of that verse. 


In subordination to these preliminary processes, the entire nar- 
rative is minutely analyzed, and described; being divided into 
twelve principal parts, subdivided into nearly fifty sections, and 
more than seven hundred paragraphs, each of which is numbered, 
and preceded by a short account of its contents, and a reference 
to the source whence it is derived. 


In collating the four gospels, the order assigned to them is that 
in which they are here assumed to have been originally published ; 
namely, Luke, Marruew, Marx, Jonn. For this arrangement, 
which in a critical point of view is evidently of considerable 
importance, reasons will hereafter be given. In fixing the chro- 
nological order of their contents, two simple but sufficient rules 
are observed, namely: All passages containing indications of time, 
or sequence, are arranged in accordance with such indications; and 
all other passages are retained in their actual connexion with 
those of the former class. In consolidating the collated gospels, 
all peculiar and identical clauses are adopted without change ; and, 
m all other cases, the preferable expressions of the evangelists 
are interwoven with the former into a combined, but uniform 
narrative. The facility with which this process is effected, without 
Violence or mutilation, could not, it is presumed, be realized in any 
merely human compositions, and therefore furnishes a peculiar 
and powerful internal evidence of truth. 

Should the foregoing details appear unduly minute, or elaborate, 
it must be remembered that the subject is sacred, the under- 
taking difficult, and the design important. Of the numerous 
attempts of this kind hitherto made, none can be said to have 
been altogether successful ; and hence, if the work is to be per- 
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formed afresh, it ought to be executed with the utmost accuracy 
and precision. After much consideration, there seems to be no 
other plan by which the biblical student can be so well enabled to 
ascertain for himself the mutual relations, and respective pecu- 
liarities of the four gospels, the principles on which they are 
compacted into a single narrative, and the manner in which the 
task is accomplished. An exact and methodical process applied 
to this object is after all shorter, and more effectual than any 
other, and has the advantage of excluding to a great extent both 
controversy, and conjecture. Without the aid of such a process, 
the most acute reasoning, apart from the text, is precarious or 
unavailing ; since, owing to the peculiar minuteness and com- 
plexity of the subject, no merely mental effort is equal to its 
comprehension ; nor is there any security against serious errors 
and defects, unless the original evidence, carefully arranged and 
digested, is simultaneously presented to the eye. 

The subjoined specimen, which the preceding explanations will, 
it is hoped, render sufficiently intelligible, may also serve as an 
example of biblical translation, founded on principles generally 
approved, and which were several years since stated by the author, 
at some length, in the Congregational Magazine, N.S. Vol. V. 
pp. 749—754. The Greek text, specially prepared for the 
purpose, is that of Griesbach, improved by the successive cor- 
rections of Knapp, Scholz, Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Hahn. 
The version is a close, but not servile imitation of the original, 
in plain Saxon English, as at present spoken; avoiding, as far 
as possible, foreign: words and idioms, but without any material 
addition, or alteration. 

This specimen is chiefly taken from the commencement of the 
Twelfth and Last Part of the Gospel Harmony, describing those 
events connected with the resurrection of Christ, which occurred 
on the first day of the week following his death and burial ; but, 
for the sake of greater elucidation, some of the events of the 
two previous days, forming the conclusion of the Eleventh Part, 
are premised. In a future communication, a few remarks illus- 
trative of the whole subject will be added. 


WILLIAM STROUD, M.D. 
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CONSCIENCE AND REVELATION.*« 


We remember somewhere to have seen it intimated in the 
prospectus of a new publication, that the work would contain 
much of which its readers beforehand could not form even an 
idea! Such an announcement, of course, did not precede the 
publication of the above essay on the Soul; yet if it had done so, 
we should hardly have been disappointed by the event: it exhibits 
such a combination of heterogeneous opinions as we at least could 
never have anticipated. Hitherto, the depths of spiritual ex- 
perience have been, in practice, sounded only by professed 
Christians ; and few things in Scepticism have been more promi- 
nent or invariable, than its callous contempt for supposed struggles 
with corruption, or yearnings of heart after perfect reconciliation 
with God. Here, however, is a book in which these subjects are 
handled in the style of a master in Israel; in which doctrine 
seems merely the interpretation of experienced facts—the mouth 
speaking out of the abundance of the heart,—in which a profound 
sympathy is cherished with all that is most pure and lofty in the 
Holy Scriptures ; and yet, strange to say, the author is, as the word 
is commonly understood, an avowed infidel! To him the idea of 
a book-revelation of spiritual truth is all but absurd; Protestant 
Christians are by hundreds and thousands mere Bibliolaters, and 
the life of Christ or Paul is, ‘in principle,’ no more than that of 
Pascal or Melancthon. Accordingly, while one page breathes the 
very spirit of Howe, another, and perhaps the next, reminds us 
of Voltaire or Hume. As in the field described in our Lord’s 
parable, so here the wheat is strangely intermingled with tares, 
and a grave interrogation as to the origin of the latter is quite as 
naturally suggested ; were it not for the singular unity and eon-. 
sistency pervading the whole, a Manichean hypothesis might be 
started ; a good and an evil principle might be supposed to have 
joined hands, to produce, for some inconceivable reason, a result 
otherwise entirely inexplicable. 

Towards the close a dark picture is presented of the prospects 


-* The Soul: her Sorrows and her Aspirations. By Francis William 
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of Christianity in this country, as well as on the Continent; and 
to many persons the author will, doubtless, appear to have done 
much by publishing his book, after the fashion of Pseudo- 
prophets in general, to fulfil his own predictions. In appre- 
hensions of this kind, however, we do not very largely participate. 
Unlike other works of the clags, there is in this a religious 
elevation and spirituality which will render it to the persons for 
whom we might else most dread its influence, as repulsive as the 
New Testament itself, without having the stupendous sanctions of 
the latter to give it a momentary importance. The enemies of 
the Gospel, therefore, will not—unless we are very much mistaken— 
flock under Mr. Newman’s wing. They may, indeed, make a 
handle of his objections, but it is not for a life like his that they 
would. fain persuade themselves of the fabulous origin of Chris- 
tianity. In minds of a higher cast, the question will soon arise, 
How came this man by these sublime ideas, and this wonderful 
experience? and the answer will as speedily follow, from those 
very Scriptures the authoritative teaching of which he openly 
repudiates. Whatever he may be now, he was certainly trained 
originally in the school of Christ. He may deny his Master, but 
his speech bewrayeth him. His system is in some sense built upon 
the foundation of prophets and apostles ; little, if anything, does 
he even profess to have drawn from Plato, Aristotle, or Cicero— 
those great lights of the heathen world. How comes it to pass, 
then (his thoughtful readers will ask), that this communion with 
God and with Self, so highly and justly prized, has been deve- 
loped, with scarcely an exception, only i in the heroes of Biblical 
antiquity, who claimed a Divine commission to teach others; and 
in those who, at different times, have become their devout and 
humble disciples? The important bearing of this question upon 
Mr. Newman, and the difficulty of answering it, except in one way, 
will, tend to convince many that his new views are baseless, and 
that his present course is a mere aberration from the straight and 


consecrated walk of Christian faith and hope which he himself . 


formerly trod. 

Our object, at present, is not to discuss any general question of 
this sort, but simply to offer a few refutatory remarks on certain 
objections here urged against the possibility of an external reve- 
lation, and the authority of the Bible—objections which are m 
appearance new, and at first sight very startling. Before entering 
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upon this, however, we may be allowed to present a very brief 
outline of the whole Essay. ' 

The title—‘ The Soul: her Sorrows and her Aspirations’—was 

certainly in itself sufficiently vague, yet imposing, and presenting 
too strikingly the general nature of the work to be hastily 
thrown aside. It was, therefore, rendered more definite by the 
appendage, ‘ An Essay toward the Natural History of the Soul, as 
the true Basis of Theology.’ Other titles, it seems, had passed 
through the author’s mind, such as an ‘ Essay on the Positive 
Foundations of Practical Religion,’ and, again, ‘ On the Directness 
of Knowledge in Things Spiritual.’ These titles are all very sig- 
nificant. They all quietly push aside, more or less, the authority 
of the Bible; for if the latter is the revelation of God’s will to 
mankind, it is, and must be, the only true basis of Theology: 
under its guidance the positive foundations of practical religion 
‘must be laid; and direct as spiritual knowledge may be, the Bible 
will still have much to do with its nature and its effects. But the 
object of the book, under whatever title, is to deduce the true 
system of practical religion from human nature alone, and for this 
purpose to trace what is called a history of the Soul; though we 
think, as applied to men in general, a great part of it will appear 
quite as much a story of fiction as of fact. 
_ However, with this end in view, the Essay is divided into six 
chapters. The first treats of the Infancy of the Soul, and of a 
_ certain rudimentary religion which is proper toit. Here the great 
external realities of Faith are contemplated, without the conscious 
possession of personal relations to them. The affections of awe, 
wonder, and admiration are first awakened; then arise the per- 
ceptions of Order, Design, Wisdom, and Goodness in the Universe. 
The former are somewhat religious in their nature, yet without 
an object capable of fully engaging them; the latter belonging 
more to the Intellect than to the Soul, present a Personal Deity— 
fm object worthy of the Soul’s adoration. These two orders of 
states are soon united by the formation of a new affection— 
reverence towards the glorious Being who has been discovered to 
éxist.in the Universe, which is the beginning of true religion. 

The subjects of the remaining chapters may be sufficiently 
understood from the explanations of them given in the preface. 
The second chapter concerns the spiritual phenomena called out 
by the sense that ‘we ought to be what we are not in the presence 
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of God.’ Hence its title, ‘The Sense of Sin.’ ‘The third chapter 
exhibits the soul struggling after a sense of its Personal Relation 
to God, with the happy and remarkable results of its success, and 
its means of recovering this sense when lost. The fourth treats 
of the Ideal of spiritual excellence, and of the Aids from without 
towards attaining it. The fifth discusses the grounds on which 
the Soul forms hopes and aspirations concerning a future life; and 
the sixth closes with reflections on the state and prospects of 
practical Christianity.’ 

The deep dissatisfaction we feel with many of the Author’s 
views, and still’ more with the logical process by which he arrives 
at them, need in no way operate to suppress our candid acknow- 
ledgment of his real merits. It is bare justice to allow that the 
Essay abounds in profound and ‘useful observations—in felicitous 
and striking forms of diction, and breathes throughout a depth, 
and often a tenderness of feeling, which. render suspicion of his 
sincerity, in general, impossible. Not a few places show that he 
has passed through severe inward conflict, and knows what it is to 
vanquish the most formidable spiritual enemies by a childlike 
reliance on Almighty grace. If his readers only know how to 
separate the precious from the vile, they must generally be unable 
to close the volume without profit. 

We are not quite sure that we have precisely caught the idea 
which Mr. Newman attaches to the word ‘Soul;’ nor is this, 
we venture to say, altogether our fault. It is that part of our 
nature, he tells us, ‘by which we are in contact with the Infinite.’ 
But this is surely the extreme of vagueness. After this, we may 
be pardoned for occasionally misapprehending his meaning, if such 
should be the case, in any of the numberless passages in which 
the word occurs. Yet, as some notion of what so important a 
term is meant to signify is indispensable in prosecuting our object, 
we may just declare, that, to the best of our apprehension, it 
includes the faculty of conscience, the moral sentiments, the will, 
and, generally, all the various emotional states which make up the 
internal experience of practical religion ; while it excludes most 
rigorously every movement of the rational and logical intellect. 

With this understanding of the opposition struck up between 
the Soul and the Intellect (which, by the way, is an attempt to 
put asunder what God has joined inseparably together in the unity 
of our consciousness), we will now present to our readers some of 
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those passages in the Essay in which the author labours, with all 
his might, to prove the a priori impossibility of an external 


revelation of spiritual truth, and, in so doing, to overthrow the 


Divine authority of the Bible. One of the most formidable of 
these argumentations is the following, in which, after showing 
that false systems of Religion have always been prone to set up 
some object of the Soul’s reverence, in the place of God, he thus 


proceeds 


‘That part of English society which has most diligently cultivated 
religious feeling by the aid of the Hebrew and Christian Scriptures, allows 
wide currency to the speculative notion, that the highest attainable 
cértainty to man (if, indeed, there be any other certainty at all), concerning 
spiritual matters, is that which the testimony of the Bible affords. This 
isa natural exaggeration flowing out of their great love for a noble book; 
but, a very little calm thought is sufficient to dispel the error, which is 
neither small nor harmless. No heaven-sent Bible can guarantee the 
veracity of God to a man who doubts that veracity. Unless we have in- 
Wependent means of knowing that God knows the truth and is disposed to 
tll it tous, his word (if we be ever so certain that it is really his word) 
might as well not have been spoken. But if we know independently of 
the, Bible. that God knows the truth, and is disposed to tell it to us, 
obviously we know a great deal more also. We know not only the ex- 
istence of God, but much concerning his character. For only by *dis- 
covering that he has virtues similar in kind to human virtues, do we 
‘know of his truthfulness and his goodness. Without this a priori bélief, 
&'book-revelation is a useless impertinence: hence, no book-revelation can 
{without sapping its own pedestal) authoritatively dictate laws of human 
virtue, or alter our @ priori view of the Divine character. The nature of 
the case implies, that the human mind is competent to sit in moral and 
spiritual judgment on a professed revelation ; and to decide (if the case 
seem to require it) in the following tone: This doctrine attributes to God 
that which we should call harsh, cruel, or unjust in man: it is therefore 
intrinsically inadmissible; for if God may be (what we should call) cruel, 
he may equally well be what we should call a liar; and, if so, of what use 
is his word to us? And, in fact, all Christian Apostles and Missionaries, 
like the Hebrew prophets, have always refuted Paganism by direct attacks 
n its immoral and unspiritual doctrines; and have appealed to the con- 
seiences of heathens, as competent to decide in the controversy. Chris- 
tianity-itself has thus practically confessed what is theoretically clear, that 
an authoritative external revelation of moral and spiritual truth is 
essentially impossible to Man. What God reveals to us he reveals 
within, through the medium of our moral and spiritual senses. External 
teaching may be a training of those senses, but affords no foundation for 
certitude. Our certainty in Divine truth cannot be more certain than the 
veracity’ of our inward organs of discernment; and must undoubtedly 
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be far less if it is liable to be overthrown also by historical, geographical, 
or psychological errors involved in the immense sweep of an argument 
which undertakes to prove that the Bible is infallible. 

The search after the Philosopher's stone, or after perpetual motion, was 
a less pitiful imbecility than this modern notion, that fallible man can, by 
selecting his own Bible or his own church, or by demonstrating the in- 
fallibility of the system in which he was educated, get rid of his natural 
fallibility. It obviously cleaves to him like his own personality, and infects 
every decision at which he arrives. Those, therefore, use words of wild 
boasting, who, with superior pity, look down on another as ‘ without chart 
and without compass on the deep,’ because he does not believe the infal- 
libility of the Bible’—(pp. 57—60.) 


Doubtless, then, it is only too clear, that, God, infinite as he is 
in wisdom and in power, cannot make an external revelation of 
moral and spiritual truth unto mankind. What has for ages 
seemed possible to men, is now discovered to have been all along 
impossible with God. The illustrious heroes of Christianity, who 
joyfully braved danger and death, and suffered the loss of all things 
for the sake of Christ, are now ascertained to have reposed their 
immortal hope on what is shown to approach very near to a con- 
tradiction ; and the highest philosophers, such as Bacon, Newton, 
Boyle, and Locke—not to mention a host of profound and learned 
divines—have all been led away with an error, which ‘a very little 
calm thought,’ on Mr. Newman’s part, ‘ is sufficient to dispel’! 

That a revelation from God cannot as such be received without 
coexistent and independent proof of his existence and veracity, 
must be granted; and we are not aware that this, amongst Chris- 
tian Theologians, has ever been denied. We do not admit the 
truth of statements in the Bible touching the fact of God’s ex- 
istence, precisely as we admit the truth of what God himself 
declares. The one is received as true, simply because it is the 
word of God; the other, because, within or without the book, 
sufficient evidence can be adduced in its support. The concession 
in questidn, however, has sometimes, we think, been made too 
broadly, as if the Bible, though believed to contain an authentic 
record of an extraordinary course of Divine Providence, could yet 
furnish no evidence of God’s existence and moral character, but 
left us under the necessity, before consulting its pages, of accepting 
these facts as the exclusive discoveries of Natural Theology. Nor 


have Philosophers and mere Theists been backward to demand 


the concession in this unqualified form. The inductions of 
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Natural Theology are represented by Lord Brougham, in his 
Dissertations on that science, as indispensable, in order to lay a 
solid basis for the evidences of revealed religion; and centuries 
before his Lordship’s pen was in motion, Descartes, warned by the 
fate of less prudent speculators, sought to bespeak the favour of 
the Sorbonne for his Meditations, on the ground of eminent 
service rendered to the cause of Christianity by his supposed 
demonstration of the Divine existence and attributes. ‘Though 
certainly,’ he writes in his Epistle Dedicatory, ‘we must believe 
there is a God, because it is so taught in the Holy Scriptures; and, 
on the other hand, must believe the Scriptures, because they come 
from God (the reason of which is, that faith being the gift of 
God, he who gives grace to believe other things can also give 
grace to believe in his own existence), yet one cannot propose this 
to Infidels, who would imagine in it the fallacy which logicians call 
reasoning in a circle.’ A disguise so thin will hardly conceal 
from any one the real views of this wary speculator. But, with 
all due deference to great names, and without the slightest dis- 
position to question, for one moment, either the soundness or the 
utility of Natural Theology, an intelligent regard, we submit, to 
the nature of the sacred records, will not permit the believer 
absolutely to suspend the authority of the Bible on any foregone 
conclusions of that science. , 
Let us take a supposition which is the most favourable to this 
mode of estimating the Scriptures, and argue. the case with 
reference to it. Suppose that the mind of Abraham, before his 
eall, was really a mere blank as to any knowledge of God what- 
ever; it would still have been the part of wisdom to have acted, 
on the appearance of the supernatural Being, precisely as he did 
act; for, putting the worst construction on the event, the path of 
safety, if it lay anywhere, would seem to lie only in the direction 
of prompt obedience. When, however, in the course of years, 
this mysterious Being had established his moral character, and 
Abraham, during a long experience, had witnessed in his conduct 
only every proof of goodness and truth, he might then rationally 
come with confidence to the conclusion, that He who had so 
graciously led and sustained him, was worthy of all his trust; 
and that therefore he really was, as he claimed to be considered, 
the Supreme and Almighty God. After this, the religious career 
of Isaac would naturally commence in more favourable circum- 
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stances, receiving the legacy of his father’s experience and con- 
victions ; while Jacob would inherit the spiritual fortune of both, 
and, in turn, transmit it to his sons, with still further accumu. 
lations. Now, as to the facts of the case in the history of these 

three men, however much their minds may have been otherwise 
‘instructed from the sources of nature and tradition, no candid 
reader of the Sacred Record can doubt that their faith in the 
existence and goodness of God was, in no small degree, the rational 
product of their extraordinary experience. In a similar school, too, 
Moses, and, under his leadership, the thousands of Israel, were 
taught the existence and perfections of Jehovah; and that the 
experience of the more ancient Patriarchs, even in their day, was 
not lost, is shown by His revealing himself and being acknow- 
ledged as the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. In periods long 
subsequent, the same experience became of less importance, since, 
the great truths in question being already sufficiently established, 
the evident possession of miraculous powers would clearly warrant 
belief in the sanction of a holy God. And just as to the Jews 
of our Lord’s time, so to us in the present age, provided only the 
genuineness and authenticity of the ancient records can be proved, 
the extraordinary experience of former ages becomes ours, and the 
book itself affords evidence, ‘both that God knows the truth, and 
that he is disposed to tell it to us:’ the ‘ heaven-sent Bible’ may 
‘guarantee the veracity of God to a man who doubts that 
veracity.’ 

With this explanation, then, which we are compelled to dis- 
patch very summarily, a revelation must be accompanied, we admit, 
with extraneous proof of its own trustworthiness. But, im- 
mediately on receiving this concession, however given, Mr, 
Newman places us between the horns of a fearful dilemma. The 
so-called revelation must either agree or not agree with the 
dictates of conscience, and in neither case can it be authoritative; 
for in the former case conscience supersedes, and in the latter over- 
rules its declarations ; and in both it is to conscience alone that 
we pay the homage of our deference. Besides, as the proof of 
the Divine veracity proceeds on the natural workings of our 
moral constitution, to ‘dictate laws of human virtue’ at variance 
therewith is, in reality, suicidal. All this appears wondrously 
plausible, and, what is more, it is unanswerable, if we abide by 
Mr. Newman’s sentence of divorce between the Conscience and the 
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Intellect. But, on the contrary, we hasten to raise our earnest 
and confident appeal from it to the facts of the case, and to the 
common consciousness and judgment of mankind. Though con- 
science and intellect are really distinct, they are, nevertheless, 
united in the closest fellowship; and the light which beams upon 
the latter may soon exercise the most important practical in- 
fluence on the former, though without coming, strictly speaking, 
into any relation of agreement or contradiction to its dictates. 
These two alternatives, therefore, are not exhaustive: ample space 
is still left within which an authoritative external revelation is 
possible; and it is this very space which is professedly occupied 
by the Bible—which addresses itself (so far as it is a revelation) in 
the first instance to the intellect, and for the most part only 
mediately to the conscience. A few remarks on the nature and 
sphere of the latter will make this more clear. 

Confining ourselves to the operations of conscience in the - 
minds of adults, a little consideration will show that it approves 
or condemns the actions of moral agents only when the intellect 
has invested them with a certain generic character. As soon, for 
example, as the understanding apprehends an action as involving 
an attempt to deceive, conscience pronounces upon it very 
peremptorily as wrong and worthy of blame; or, again, conscience 
may condemn an attempt to deceive, considered in the abstract; 
but to ascertain that the actual conduct of any man really answers 
to the type, is the business of the rational understanding. When- 
ever, therefore, we condemn an action of a moral agent as de- 
ecitfil, we perform an act which is compounded, so to speak, of 
the united decisions of reason and conscience. The same dis- 
tinetness of office, with the same inseparable union in action, of the 
intellect and conscience, may be detected very readily in all similar 
tases. A young man feels himself bound in conscience to behave 
tightly towards his aged parents and his infant offspring; but 
in what that right conduct is to consist, he must learn from a 
different source. Yet, having made the discovery, the intellect and 
conscience unite in pointing out before him the only path of duty. 

€ may borrow an illustration from the analogous relation which 
obtains between the spheres of Reason and Sense-Perception in 
the study of geometry. In order to predicate of a particular 
geometrical figure that its angles are together equal to two right 
angles, we must appeal both to the sense of sight, in order to be 
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sure that it is a triangle, and to reason, to be certified that a 
triangle has such a property. The exercise of our visive per- 
ception can alone answer the first inquiry, and that of our reason 
the second; though the decisions of both faculties are closely, 
and sometimes almost indistinguishably, united in the judgment 
we deliver in such cases. The analogy may be traced still 
further : as the eye may mistake a curve for a straight line, or an 
ellipse for a circle, so the intellect may incorrectly interpret the 
conduct of intelligent beings; and as, in the former instance, we 
may proceed to attribute to a particular geometrical figure pro- 
perties which in no way belong to it, so may a misinformed 
understanding, in the latter, unwarrantably give occasion to the 
judgment of conscience, and pronounce praise or blame un- 
deservedly on the actions of men. Hence, the important practical 
bearing which any enlightenment of the intellect may have on the 
operation of conscience. 

These remarks obviously apply with equal force to the regulation 
of that in which practical religion mainly consists; namely, our 
intercourse with God; and here, in the full illumination of the 
Intellect, it is that such ample and momentous room is afforded for 
an authoritative revelation of truth. Assuming, for Mr. Newman’s 
special advantage in the argument, that the consciences of men are 
everywhere in a healthy state, their universal dictate may be, Fear 
God; but the question immediately arises, How? and to this 
question she is silent and speechless. Conscience can declare that to 
Fear God, is to do what is right and praiseworthy ; but she cannot 
say in what it is to consist. This is a problem for the Intellect, 
investigating the great questions connected with the Divine nature 
and government, and with the progress and destiny of man. It would 
be quite apart from the question before us to show that, in relation 
to this great problem, mankind have always stood in need of direct 
teaching from Heaven; to point, in proof of such a position, to the 
perplexing variety of so called solutions it has received from the 
greatest efforts of the human mind, and to their practical consequences, 
as recorded in the most melancholy pages of human history. An 
authoritative external revelation, whether wanted or not—whether 
existing or not in the Bible, is at least possible: placed in imme- 
diate contact with the Intellectual side of our nature, it is beyond 
the sphere of conscience, so as, properly speaking, neither to agree 
nor differ with its dictates; and yet, enlightening the Intellect as 
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to how God is to be honoured in all the circumstances of our mortal - 
life, it must have immensely to do with the right action of con- 

science. But if external revelation be in general possible, the 

fact that it has not been scattered to the winds, like the leaves of 

the Sybil; or, what is little better, committed to the uncertain 

guardianship of Tradition, but written in a book, which can be 

shown to have floated safely down the current of ages to our 

own times, can surely in no way invalidate its authority or impair 

its value. 

That an authoritative external revelation from God, within the 
sphere we have assigned, is possible, and may be highly useful, we 
do not see how Mr. Newman can deny, with anything like con- 
sistency. The perceptions which, according to his own account, 
induce the belief that a personal, wise, and benevolent Deity go- 
verns the universe, belong, he tells us, more to the Intellect than to 
the Soul; ‘and all this,’ he adds, ‘ is rather preparation for Religion 
than Religion itself.” Very well. But without such perceptions 
as these, there could be no religion; for there would be no object 
worthy of the religious affection—no personal and adorable Deity. 
These intellectual perceptions, therefore, at least, bear a most 
important relation to Religion. On this, we may fairly advance a 
step further, and affirm, that the particular light in which percep- 
tions of such a kind present the Deity to the Soul, must have a 
corresponding influence on the consequent flow of the religious 
emotions. If, then, it be the aim of a professed revelation to 
correct and to extend these perceptions, do not even the positions 
just laid down require us to believe, that it may both be 
supremely authoritative and also immensely serve the cause of | 


teligion ? 


‘After that preparation,’ Mr. Newman proceeds, ‘ the legitimate 
result is the formation of a totally new affection—the foundation of 
which is Reverence towards the mighty, inscrutable Being whom we 
have discerned in the universe.’ Surely, then, if a book-revelation 
—proved to come from above—should be found so to unfold the 
perfections of this great Being to the view of candid readers, as 
that such impressions of his glorious and inscrutable nature should 
become a thousand times more intense, Mr. Newman himself, for 
consistency’s sake, must admit, that the new affection of Reverence, 
to which so much importance is justly attached,- might be 
quite as legitimately produced, and be all the more profound. 
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But it is time to consider more particularly the second horn 
of the dilemma. If revelation is not superseded by conscience 
where the two agree, is it not overruled by conscience where they 
differ? Granted. Whenever, in the procedure of God, as recorded 
by the Book, real and incontestible violations can be found of moral 
law, the conclusion will become irresistible, that He is wanting 
in certain moral qualities. Nay, further: we allow that an unmis- 
takeable instance of his sheer cruelty might justly shake our 
confidence in his veracity, and thus go to vitiate the rational 
grounds on which the revelation is received. Yet, with these con- 
cessions, it does not strike us that the Divine authority of the 
Bible is to be given up. We admit that a so-called revelation is 
null if it evidently contradicts the dictates of our consciences ; just 
as we allow that every affirmation is to be repudiated which offers 
contradiction to our Reason. But as the greatest metaphysicians 
have carefully distinguished between superiority and contrariety to 
Reason, so a similar distinction is obviously to be taken in 
matters submitted to the view of conscience. What the dis- 
tinction is in the latter case, is of itself, after what has been said, 
sufficiently clear. An action is very intelligibly above conscience, 
whatever be its present moral aspect, when the Intellect, through 
needless or unavoidable ignorance of the circumstances in which it 
is performed, does not fully place it within the sphere of our 
moral judgment. Hence, what in such a case is judged of 
according to all that appears, and set down as falsehood or cruelty, 
may, in reality, be undeserving of such condemnation: as in the 
grey twilight ordinary objects often assume to the eye the most 
monstrous shapes, so here the dark moral hue of the action may 
be entirely due to the imperfections of our own knowledge. This 
remark is receiving daily illustration in the intercourse of human 
society, and the more, as the parties whose conduct is questioned 
are removed by space or time beyond the range of general obser- 
vation. Even in a station of society very remote from our own, 
particular conduct is often arrayed in the blackness of vice, simply 
because it is really more or less involved in the darkness of our own 
ignorance. A slight increase of knowledge would often clear up the 
most doubtful case to our full satisfaction. These simple consider- 
ations will, with candid readers, avail to remove all the difficulties 
of this nature met with in the Bible. It can hardly surprise us, 
if the procedure of God, between whom and ourselves the dis- 
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tance is immeasurable—whose ways can be so inadequately com- 
prehended by any created being—of whom there must always be an 
infinitely greater part concealed than is known, should occasionally 
present something to stagger for a moment the conscience of man ; 
and when, amid a thousand instances of marvellous purity and 
lovingkindness, one solitary. appearance of cruelty is with difficulty 
detected, surely some better mode of explanation may be found 
than is implied in the hasty conclusion, that God, as here exhibited, 
is merely a malignant and ‘ omnipotent devil’ ! 

If, however, on account of difficulties like these, we are to 
reject the Bible, how are we to encounter the countless perplexities 
of the surrounding creation? With what shadow of consistency shall 
we hold fast our faith in the God of nature, or accept the lessons 
of Providence as the source of our religious instruction and hope? 
Over these difficulties Mr. Newman, in some way, manages to 
glide very smoothly, and to lead in, by his perceptions of Order, 
Design, Goodness, and Wisdom in the Universe, his personal, 
wise, and gracious Deity; but we more than question, whether 
his reasonings here would save any man from Atheism. Be this, 
however, as it may, if, we repeat, the Bible is to be set aside, 
because of a few immoral appearances in the Divine procedure it 
professedly records, how are we to believe in the God of nature? 
No proportion can be assigned between the numbers of such 
phenomena in the two cases. We are continually struck with the 
forms at least of cruelty, indifference, injustice, in the conduct of 
nature’s God: innocent infancy is daily seen in wretchedness and 
want, while hoary villany is clothed in purple and scarlet, and is 
faring sumptuously. Here it may be urged with at least equal 
force, ‘If God may be (what we should call) cruel, he may equally 
well be (what we should call) a liar ;? ‘and, if so, of what use’ is his 
word (all the inferences we draw concerning Him from without, and 
all the inborn impressions we are conscious of within) ‘to us ? 
Entangled 'in such perplexities, we are inconceivably little relieved 
by being told, that ‘ susceptibility to pain is obviously essential to 


every part of corporeal life ;’ and that what is commonly called human 


depravity ‘is nothing but the essential, eternal imperfection of 

every created existence.’ The stupendous question, Whence comes 

the Evil? is not to be disposed of in this way. True, this Problem 

of Problems is not solved even in the Bible; but, then, granting 

the Divine authority of the latter, immensely greater support is 
VOL. VI. II 
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giyen to our faith in God—enough to sustain it, until we reach a 
higher stage of our being, are invested with larger capacities, and 
occupy a position in the universe more favourable for obtaining 
and appreciating the solution. These precious hopes do not 
bloom on the sterile plains of nature; and Mr. Newman does so 
much to chill rather than to encourage them, that, were we convinced 
by his argument of the essential impossibility of a revelation from 
God, far from saving us ‘from the desolating Pantheism that 
is abroad,’ as he professes (doubtless sincerely) to desire, it would 
do much to plunge us headlong into that fearful abyss; and 
consistency, at least, requires Mr. Newman to plunge into it. 

To us, then, it does not seem so ‘ theoretically clear’ that 
an external revelation of spiritual truth is impossible ; and certainly 
much less so, that ‘Christianity’ has ever made any ‘ practical’ 
confessions of this impossibility, either by appealing to her own 
pure and lofty morals, or ‘ by direct attacks on the immoral and 
unspiritual doctrines of Paganism.’ It has been, indeed, the 
just boast of Christianity, that her own virtues, seen in abstract 
precepts, or as exemplified by her true disciples, are of the 
sublimest order; and in this respect she has doubtless occupied 
high vantage ground, in comparison with all false religions, the 
question of her claims having often been decided by direct appeals 
to the natural consciences of men. But how this amounts toa 
confession that an authoritative revelation is impossible, still 
remains to be shown. If, allowing a general harmony between the 
requirements of the Bible and those of conscience, it is pretended 
that the authority of the latter must supersede that of the former, 
the illogical nature of:the inference has been seen. The spheres of 
Revelation and Conscience are without each other. Before a 
straight and clear path can be laid open to the attainment of 
spiritual well-being in the present circumstances of mankind, many 
purely intellectual questions are to be satisfied; and to satisfy them 
is the intention and aim of Revelation. Even allowing that Con- 
science is in every man in an active and healthy state, how does 
this affect the possibility or the value of an authoritative utterance 
from heaven, which in the first instance is to operate on the Intel- 
lect? And if Christianity has the advantage of all other religious 
systems in the eye of Conscience, how can her efforts to call atten- 
tion to this superiority confess the impossibility of the one fact, 
on which all her claims are founded ? 
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If the general grounds on which we have taken our stand in 
opposition to Mr. Newman be received as solid, sundry other 
assertions in the preceding extract, will, even if true, easily appear 
to sink to the lowest point in argumentative value. When it is said, 
for instance, that ‘a book-revelation cannot (without sapping 
its own pedestal) authoritatively dictate laws of human virtue, or 
alter our a priori view of the Divine Character,’ we now on our 
part naturally seem to be listening, in one point of view, to a mere 
truism, and, in another, to what in no way affects either the 
possibility or the importance of an external revelation. The 
meaning being, that the latter cannot overturn the primitive 
and fundamental directions of our moral constitution, and that 


God must appear to be, afterwards no less than before, upright, 


benevolent, and true; we not only grant it, but contend, that to 
suppose anything else, is to represent God as stultifying himself ; 
and thus, apart from the suicidal course of reasoning pointed out 
by Mr. Newman, to involve our supposed revelation in the gross- 
est absurdity. Yet, on the other hand, considering that the 
Bible appeals to the Intellect, and to its view sheds a flood of 
light on the nature of the Divine government and the present 


. circumstances of man, we see that in every respect which really 


concerns the general argument, Christianity does greatly alter our 
apriori view of God, and imperatively dictates many new laws of 
human virtue. 

We are in some measure prepared to be told, that we have mis- 
taken Mr. Newman’s use of the word ‘ Revelation,’ or his use of the 
phrase, ‘ Revelation of Spiritual Truth ;’ and that therefore, all along, 
we have been fighting with a mere shadow of our own creating. 
The word Revelation, certainly, properly means a communication 
to the Intellect of truths, not otherwise discoverable, respecting our 
actual relation to God, and his intentions concerning both our 


present conduct and our future destiny; but it may also be made to 


mean a direct impartation to the soul of new affections, or of higher 
or clearer spiritual perceptions. Of these two senses of the word, 
Mr. Newman may have chosen the latter, while we have in reading 
his book taken the former. Be it so; we have only fallen into an 
etror which we are firmly persuaded not one in a million of his 


teaders will escape. This comes of using common words in a . 


novel sense; a practice which (where intentional) deserves no 
better description than that of word-jugglery—the effect being 
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necessarily to mislead, and to create, in many cases, needless annoy- 
ance and alarm. There appeared, several years ago, in one of 
the ‘ Tracts for the Times,’ the apparently monstrous assertion, that 
Voltaire and Rosseau were regenerated persons, and that Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob were not. This gave a violent shock, as may be 
easily supposed, to the feelings of many pious Christians ; and led 
many more to think that the learned Tractarians were taking leave 
of their senses as well as of their Protestantism. As soon, how- 
ever, as a spirited and indignant remonstrance appeared against 
the paradox, regeneration was explained to mean merely an intro- 
duction to the external privileges of the Gospel dispensation by 
Baptism, which, of course, had not been enjoyed by the venerable 
Patriarchs, though dishonoured by the two French infidels; and so 
the whole matter evaporated. Is the use of the word Revelation 
in the novel sense above given in principle better than this juggle 
of the Tractarians? That the word is understood precisely as we 
understand it by the great mass of Christians in this country, we 
have no hesitation in asserting. The latter of the two senses 
already given may be found in the pages of Schleiermacher or 
Fichte; but, unless we are greatly mistaken, we shall look for it in 
vain in the general Theological Literature of England and Scotland: 
and to employ the word in this manner, without due forewarning 
to the reader, is no less than to practise a fraud upon his unsus- 
pecting intellect. At the same time, we are bound to confess 
that, in which of these two senses Mr. Newman uses the word, or 
whether in either precisely, we have not been quite able to 
ascertain. 

Nor are we much put out by the hard words—‘ pitiful im- 
becility’—‘ wild boasting ;’ or the degrading comparisons— search 
after the Philosopher’s Stone, or after Perpetual Motion’— 
liberally applied to all who contend for the infallibility of the 
Bible ; for we find in the whole passage a strange jumble of 
undeniable truth with egregious misunderstanding of facts. Itis 
one thing to affirm that a book is infallible, and another that we 
infallibly know it to be so. Protestants in general do the 
first in reference to the Bible, but would shrink from the latter 
(setting aside the loose talking of thoughtless persons) as absurd; 
and whenever they appeal to this Infallibility as absolutely decisive 
‘in controversy, it is always with those who proceed on the 
assumption equally with themselves. No one uses the dictad 
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his Bible to silence the objections of those who deny its Divine 
authority: they are to be met on their own grounds, by the 
use of evidence, of which, we rejoice to say, there is no lack. 
Of course, Mr. Newman believes God to be infallible; then, he 
believes God’s word to be infallible, and also the Bible, provided 
the latter can be shown to be God’s word. Yet our author can 
just as little infallibly know God to be infallible, as the Christian 
ean infallibly know the infallibility of his Bible. But as the former 
would doubtless appeal to the infallibility of God as decisive in all 
his argumentations with Theists, the latter may surely claim the 
same privilege with his Bible in the presence of those who, equally 
with himself, admit that it is the word of God. This is all he 
contends for. At the same time, while no decision of the human 
intellect can be infallible, any more than a voluntary action of 
man can be impersonal, there are immense differences in the 
certainty of intellectual decisions ; and in this view, considering the 
vast, multifarious, and ever accumulating evidences of Christianity, 
in comparison with those attending the vague conclusions of Natural 
Religion, we must confess ourselves, notwithstanding the probable 
smile of Mr. Newman, ready to look upon the votaries of the 
_ latter as ‘ without chart and without compass on the deep.’ But 
a word or two afterwards on this subject. 

Other passages may be found in the Essay to the same purport 
-as that on which we have been remarking ; namely, intended to 
show more or less- decidedly that a book-revelation of spiritual 
truth is impossible ; yet, as they are much less direct or extended, 
we may dismiss them in fewer words. On page 72, for example, 
the Author labours hard to involve in difficulty the Gospel require- 
ment of faith in the Atonement as. the condition of forgiveness. 
On learning the terms of salvation, the anxious seeker after peace 
with God is represented as labouring to ascertain, in no small 
perplexity of mind, whether his faith is of the right kind; and, 
after stumbling from one question to another, his case is at length 
made to end in ‘confusion worse confounded.’ Yet every real 
difficulty in the supposed case applies just as much to Mr. New- 
man’s own system, in which faith plays a no less momentous part. 
And nearly all that he says, by way of relieving or removing it, 
Might equally well fall from the lips of a Christian minister. Let 
othe reader say whether he could not easily believe the following 
/ Sentences to have been taken verbatim from the pages of Vinet or 
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Romaine :—‘ Oh, wonderful simplicity of Faith! he is faithful, and 
knows it not. He has trusted himself to the Judge of all the 
earth; he has abandoned all self-justification: his heart is broken, 
and he is ready to welcome mercy undeserved: he has believed in 
God’s good will, and in his eternal purpose to destroy sin; he has 
himself become a real hater of sin: and—though he knows not 
why—he is therefore already in perfect peace.’ 

An authoritative Book-Revelation seems to our Author no less 
impossible, from the fact that it cannot be an explicit guide in 
solving many of the practical problems of daily life* In all such 
questions as whether we may play at cards, attend balls, theatres, 
&c., no help, it seems, can be obtained from the authoritative 
teaching of the New Testament. And why? Because the text 
forbids nothing but Sin, and does not assist us to answer the only 
question of any real importance; namely, Whether such practices 
as these are sinful or not? (p. 173.) ‘This is precisely the class of 
things with which spiritual (as transcending moral) life is concerned; 
and the conclusion is plain, that a book-revelation on such subjects 
isimpossible.’ And, for reasons. like these, a general precept, such 
as ‘Be not exposed to this world,’ is useless. Here, even if we 
allow the premises, we may certainly deny the conclusions. That 
one small volume, designed for the instruction of the whole race 
of Man, in all succeeding ages, should contain explicit directions 
on every practical question that might arise in the endlessly diver- 
sified circumstances of countless individuals, is of course impossible, 
and no Christian of ordinary thoughtfulness ever dreamt of main- 
taining a position so preposterous; but that a Book-Revelation of 
general truths or precepts, most useful in all such cases, is there- 
fore impossible, by no means necessarily follows. In fact, the 
province of Revelation here is strikingly analogous to all educa- 
tional, and more especially scientific, preparation for the common 
business of life. After years spent in the acquisition of general 
knowledge, a young man enters upon the engagements of a pro- 
fession, with his mind well stored with abstract principles, and 
having it before him, as the chief employment of his life, to apply 
them rightly to particular cases. That in this there is great 
demand for the exercise of independent thought and sound judg- 
ment, is undeniable; but, because it is indispensably necessary to 
have discrimination and good sense, and whatever else may be 
essential to soundness of Judgment, are the truths of mere Theory 
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unworthy of being acquired? May the Engineer safely dispense 
with the preliminary study of Mechanics, and the Laws of Matter 
and Motion, or the Lawyer save himself the trouble of reading 
Blackstone, simply because something more than a knowledge of 
principles is necessary for successful practice? May the youth 
setting out in life despise the maxims of Age, because these maxims 
alone will never save him from error and ruin? These questions, 
and thousands like them, must be boldly answered in the affirma- 
tive, before it can be alleged, with anything like consistency, that 
a Revelation from Heaven to the Christian is impossible, because it 
will not save him all the trouble of thinking on the practical ques- 
tions of his daily spiritual life. Meanwhile, to us, the position 
here taken by the New Testament is no small proof of its Divine 
origin, since it adapts itself so well to the general circumstances of 
men, aud to the laws of human nature; and since it thereby places 
the Christian in a situation most of all fitted to develop a vigorous 
and manly piety; just as the analogous cases already referred to 
are ever found to ensure the greatest measures of practical wisdom 
and energy. Besides, the objection, as applying equally to all 
didactic books, must apply to Mr. Newman’s book amongst the 
_ rest. He must, of course, aim to be useful to his readers, by 
lodging general principles in their minds, to be afterwards more or 
less applied to the regulation of their conduct; and, certainly, 
dogmatic general statements are plentifully enough distributed 
throughout his Essay. If, then, doubt and perplexity attend the 
application of general truths in the New Testament, so will they 
also here ; and since, even in these general principles, Mr. Newman 
makes no pretension to infallibility, or adduces much proof to pro- 
duce strong conviction, we cannot help asking, how the case is 
improved by giving us two sources of doubt instead of one? Un- 
certain, oftentimes, whether we are rightly applying a given maxim, 
how are we assisted by being made also uncertain—as we feel we 
must be if we abandon the Scriptures—whether even the maxim 
itself is sound? Surely, the difficulty is not increased by the 
assurance that, at any rate, our rules, in themselves, are indubitably 
correct. 

Similar reasoning will, in like manner, dispose of the objections 
Mr. Newman makes to the principle, that the lives of Christ and 
his Apostles are authoritative models for our practical imitation. 
Here he confines his view to particular facts, instead of considering 
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rather the great principles of faith and duty, which they s0 
strikingly illustrate. He commits, in a word, the very mistal:c 
which he elsewhere so confidently detects and exposes in the prae- 
tice of Christians, of holding to the Leéter, and entirely quenching 
or disregarding the Spirit. Nor, it may be added, has the example 
of Christ ceased to operate as an authoritative recommendation of 
such virtues as ‘humility, resignation, longsuffering, condescen- 
sion, which, though perhaps included in all modern codes of 
Morals, are yet—rightly understood—scarcely less remote from 
general practice than under the full sway of ancient heathenism. 

At about the commencement of the second chapter, it is laid 
down as essential to peace of Conscience before God, that the 
soul should enter into immediate contact with the infinite Being; 
that nothing should come between to interrupt the display of his 
perfections, or prevent the soul from guilelessly ‘ casting itself 
absolutely and totally on the Divine Mercy.” With this position, 
which, as far as it goes, we readily admit to be unimpeachable, 
Christianity is brought into collision by its ‘ pernicious principle 
of Mediation,’ the product of a general disposition in human nature 
to shrink from the eye of God, and to substitute some other being 
in his place; just as in early Paganism a. Brahma or a Jupiter 
‘was “superseded by secondary deities” such as a Vishnu or an 
Apollo. The doctrine of Christian Mediation is then expounded 
by our Author as follows :— 


‘By a Mediator is understood a being higher than man, but lower than 
God; whose avowed office is to shield the Soul, conscious of its guilt, from 
the painful sense of God’s immediate presence; to intercept the too fierce 
splendour of the Divine countenance, and enable the Soul to transact its 
affairs with God through the medium of God’s deputy. Conjoined with 
this is the idea, that God himself is too high to sympathise rightly and 
fully with us; that he does not accurately know our infirmities, because he 
has not experienced them; and that we shall meet more candid allowance, 
and obtain mercy on better terms, from some inferior being. These two 
feelings,—a guilty dread of meeting God, and an unbelief of his sympathy 


or fair judgment,—must combine before the Mediatorial doctrine is , 


complete.’ 


To us this appears about as gross a (though doubtless unin- 
tentional) misrepresentation of the Mediation of Christ as can 
well be imagined. Of course, after thus caricaturing this doctrine, 
Mr. Newman has an easy triumph in demolishing it. But, sup- 
posing him really i in earnest, one is irresistibly constrained to 
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inquire, where he can possibly have been, to learn such notions as 
these of Christianity? Not, assuredly, to the New Testament, or 
to the writings of our most celebrated divines, such as Howe or 
Butler. For ourselves, enlightened in some humble measure from 
these sources, it is about the last objection we should have ex- 
pected to the Gospel Mediation (now discovered to be for this 
yery reason so pernicious), that it introduced, as it were, a ‘screen,’ 
and hindered men from seeing the true face of God” We have 
not, of course, space to.deal with this great subject as it deserves : 
a single remark or two, however, may suffice. Recognising, then, 
the necessary, and otherwise final, separation of Man from God by 
transgression, the Mediation of Christ consists in his offering a 
basis of reconciliation, which is at once well suited both to the 
dignity of the Supreme Government, and to the necessities of the 
wretched offender. All this may appéar to Mr. Newman untrue 
or impossible ; but he will find nothing in it to interrupt ‘the too 
fierce splendour of the Divine countenance,’ or to save the penitent 
sinner the fearful necessity of entering the immediate presence of 
God. On the contrary, we maintain that in no other way are the 
perfections of God so fully manifested to the view of the worshipper, 
and that no religious system has ever so emphatically demanded 
of the sinner an immediate and unreserved reliance on Divine ~ 
Mercy ; that nothing has ever so delightfully soothed that guilty and 
terrible shrinking from the eye of God, which Mr. Newman has 
so strongly depicted, as the Gospel display of his wondrous love in 
Christ Jesus. This cannot be more explicitly declared than it is 
by that great Apostle, on whose spiritual experience the Author 
draws so largely—‘ Not only so, but we also joy in God, through 
our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom we have now received the atone- 
ment.’ Undoubtedly, in order to furnish the atonement, we 
believe in the necessity of a mysterious union between God and 
Man in the person of Christ; but this, whether expressed by 
attributing Deity to Christ, or by the New Testament phrase, 
‘God in Christ,’ is not an attempt to hide any part of the Divine 
character under the veil of human flesh, or to set up an inferior 
Deity in the place of the Supreme. ‘ Unabashed Sabellianism,’ 
Mr. Newman may call this, but we shall certainly not be abashed 
athard names. Like the boy in the fable, we are not to be beaten 
-off with grass. 

As for the sympathy of Christ in human infirmities and trials, 
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this does not, properly speaking, belong to his mediation between 
God and the sinner. It is referred by the Apostle Paul to certain 
purely human functions of the Saviour ; and it is well adapted, by 
the very laws of our nature, to cunnihe afflicted minds. It is 
closely analogous to, or rather in kind it is essentially the same, 
with the sympathy of our earthly friends, which is among our 
sweetest and most precious temporal mercies. Whatever objection 
applies to the one, applies also to the other. Lach, so far from 
lowering our conceptions of God’s knowledge, seems to be the best 
practical proof that ‘He knoweth our frame;’ and each, so far 
from impugning the Divine compassion and lovingkindness, seems 
most naturally to lead our thoughts up to these perfections, as the 
great sources whence it has itself directly flowed. 
In conclusion, we must be allowed to express our conviction, 
after a careful perusal of the whole treatise, that Mr. Newman does 
“not possess the qualities of a cautious and accurate reasoner. That 
he has, in many respects, a highly gifted mind, we readily admit; 
and, indeed, nearly every page will convey this impression. But 
his superiority consists in imagination and taste ; in ingenuity; in 
depth of religious feeling, and power of describing religious states 
of soul; not in those endowments which fit men to become philo- 
sophic and trustworthy explorers of truth. On the contrary, his 
reasoning is often fallacious, his views narrow or one-sided, and his 
intellect succumbs to the rebellious impetuosity of his emotions. 
_He dashes at his conclusions, rather than reaches them; augment- 
ing their weight by putting them into the strongest language, 
he rather throws them at our faces, than unfolds them soberly to 
the eye of our reason. ~ If fresh illustration of this is necessary, it 
may be found in his general remarks on Bibliolatry. In our sim- 
plicity, we should have thought that a Bibliolater must be one who 
directly worships his Bible, just as he alone is properly an Idolater 
who worships an Idol. Where, then, we might have asked, are 
these Bible-worshippers to be found? Protestant -Christians in 
general prize and revere the Bible only because they believe it to 
be the Word of God, and that it instructs them how to serve Him 
acceptably. Here, however, they are all brought under the sweep- 
ing charge of Bibliolatry. But then, Mr. Newman informs us, 
that Bibliolatry ‘consists in depressing conscience to the Biblical 
standard.’ Be itso. But, yet, whether there be necessarily any 
depression of conscience in accepting the Bible as God’s revelation, 
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or whether there be not rather, in all cases, a depression of con- 
science in rejecting it, are still undetermined questions. But 
grant that Protestant Christians are Bibliolaters; on precisely 
similar grounds Mr. Newman may be shown to idolize Nature or — 
the Soul, or whatever is the source of his ideas of God: and by 
the aid of a Greek compound, the charge may be just as neatly 
and strongly expressed. 

The want of logical power nowhere, perhaps, more directly 
betrays itself than in the two last chapters. The former of these 
—on a Future State—we feel really compelled to describe as little 
more than a tissue of misrepresented arguments and misinter- 
preted passages of Scripture, interwoven for the vain purpose of 
confining the basis of an immortal hope to the mere longings of 
the Soul. A few instances will show that we do not speak thus . 
without reason. ‘ We are told’ says Mr. Newman, ‘of the con- 
trast of Mind and Matter, and that mind cannot perish by reason 
of the dissolution of the body, and much more of the same kind.’ 
From what source this argument has been drawn, Mr. Newman 
of course knows: we are simply concerned to inquire, whether or 
not it is intended to represent the argument of Butler on the 
_ subject? If not, it seems hardly fair to pass him over in silence, 
and to give of the general state of the question an account which 
cannot’ be true, so long as his Analogy remains in existence. If, 
however, this is really put forward as the Bishop’s argument, it 
can only appear to all whose reading enables them to judge, a 
gross misrepresentation. Nowhere does Butler say the soul cannot 
perish —little, indeed, is it his wont to dogmatise in such matters— 
.but that from the nature of the case and the analogies of things, 
we have good reason to believe that it will not perish with the 
body. Then the argument (also employed by Butler) for a future 
state, drawn from the unequal distribution of temporal blessings, 
is summarily dismissed because it cannot bring ‘ personal comfort 
or assurance’—the latter conclusion being inferred from the impos- 
sibility of ‘going to the Supreme Judge and telling him that we 
deserve more happiness than he has given us in the present 
life’ Is there anything approaching to a fair statement of the 
argument here? And if the argument be in any measure valid, 
does it follow that it can in no way yield personal comfort to the 
soul, merely because we cannot go to God with such an extra- 
ordinary claim upon our lips? Here, surely, we may retort upon 
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the Author his own indignant question: ‘ Whither, O Logician, js 
thy common-sense gone?’ - 

As one instance of Mr. Newman’s method of dealing with 
Scripture, we may refer to his remarks on a passage in the 
15th chapter of the First Epistle to the Corinthians. Here, because 
the apostle, in giving a rapid summary of topics which had been 
the subject of his personal ministrations at a former period, does 
not. stay to mention (to the same parties now convinced) the names 
of the five hundred brethren who had seen Christ.after his resur- 
rection, and ‘to collate their testimony in an authentic form, 
therefore, ‘ he did not look upon the fact as Paley or Priestley did, 
as a miracle to be proved only by testimony.’ This, as a specimen 
of logical inference, seems exquisite! That Paul had independent 
means of knowing the truth, we do not deny; but how it follows 
from anything here adduced, that ‘his notions of logic had 
nothing in common with the school of Paley,’ is really too much 
for our obtuseness to comprehend. Such, however, is the reason- 
ing of the chapter. Allusion is made at the outset to the 
arguments of Plato for the Immortality of the Soul; and truly, 
in the absence of all such allusion, we should have been forcibly 
reminded of his Phzdon, rather, however, by the relation of con- 
trast than of resemblance. There we gaze with an intensity of 
interest on the spectacle of a great and good man struggling, in 
his last hours, and in the presence of subtle and. ready objectors, 
to lay a rational foundation for his hope of heaven; and struggling 
the more, as each ground was successively torn from under his 
feet ; and even when his intellectual resources were exhausted, 
with only meagre and doubtful results, still clinging to the 
traditions of his country, and meekly reposing, in his dying 


moments, on a religious rite. Here, on the contrary, in circum- » 
stances incomparably more favourable to the same object, we have" 


ingenuity and fancy tasked to the utmost—first to caricature and 
then to overthrow the arguments for a future state which the pro- 
foundest thinkers have approved; and to drive the ‘blessed 
hope’ from every region on which reason has ever smiled within 
the narrow limits of mere aspiration, as its last asylum from 
destruction. 

Here the Author proceeds to the farthest extreme in his attempt 
to sever the Soul from the Intellect ; yet, as it appears to us, with 
signal and manifest failure. The only thing he is willing to allow, 
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in the way of evidence for a future state, is a spiritual aspiration 
after perpetuated fellowship with God. But, surely, unless such 
an aspiration, with whatever other emotional states may accom- 
pany it, in some way involves or constitutes a ground of ex- 
pectation that this fellowship will be perpetuated, it is absurd to 
speak of it as yielding any personal assurance thereof to the Soul ; 
no less so than to pretend that a mere longing to be an Emperor 
will assure any sane man of being requested to fill the next 
Imperial throne that becomes vacant. But if the said aspiration 
does in some way furnish a ground for expecting immortality, 
then the Intellect can alone apprehend or entertain it ; and whether 
it consists in spiritual facts which worldly men cannot appreciate, 
or in external things open and intelligible to all men, it must bear 
a relation, essentially the same in kind with that of all intellectual 
decisions, to the religious state and progress of the Soul. 

To us it is in no small degree surprising that, after denying 
the possibility of an authoritative revelation from God, Mr. 
Newman should proclaim the inability of man to penetrate the 


darkness of his destiny. Hitherto, the chasm created by the re- — 


jection of Revelation has generally been filled up with the Sufficiency 
of Reason. Our Author, on the contrary, ‘lays aside the wisdom of 
the wise,’ no less than the Bible of the believer. And yet this new 
system it is, which is to transform into brightness itself the gloomy 
prospects of vital Christianity—to save men from ‘black infidelity’ 
and from ‘desolating Pantheism’—and to encompass the whole 
earth, we suppose, with an atmosphere of pure and spiritual 
religion! We, however, are simple enough to think, that, when 
the solemn and momentous sanctions of eternity are removed, as 
sustained by solid reasons and rational conviction, religion, with 
most men, will, in this world, dwindle away all the more, and a 
desolating infidelity spread its fearful ravages the farther and the 
wider ; and that religion, among the few who will then at all care 
for it, will be cultivated simply as an affair of taste, for the 
pleasure it affords, without the remotest idea that it is to have 
anything to do in the final determination of an immortal state. 
But very quickly and sternly are we warned off these premises. 
‘This’ Mr. Newman indignantly rejoins, ‘is: making prudence 
the sole stimulus to action,’ and ‘ degrading religion into a pru- 
dential regard for our interests after death.’ As if prudence was 
not in its very nature a virtuous principle! But with what con- 
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ceivable shadow of consistency can this objection be made bya 
writer who, in the outset of his book, takes his departure from 
the position, that ‘the well-being of man is the chief reason for 
coveting a knowledge of God’? Is a mortal lifetime of well-being 
of such inestimable value, and an eternity of well-being such a 
mere trifle? May we properly and honourably seek acquaintance 
with God in order to enjoy his favour during a few fleeting years, 
and if we attach a higher importance to such acquaintance with 
the view of having the same happiness extended through indefinite 
ages, are we to be branded as ‘ incarnations of selfishness’ ? 

We must, at the risk of severely taxing the patience of our 
readers, add two or three specimens more of the same style of 
reasoning. These shall be taken from the last chapter, which, for 
its eloquence and fervour, as well as for the subject on which it 
treats—the Prospects of Christianity—is perhaps the most in- 
teresting in the whole volume. It is, however, none the less 
sophistical. The approach of dark days, for instance, is foretold— 
as it would seem, simply on the ground that the present day is some- 
what dark—without a calm and deliberate comparison of the pre- 
sent with the past, as sound logic surely would clearly have dictated. 
Then we are treated toa display of very confident dogmatism in 
matters where the most learned, pious, and thoughtful men have 
at least spoken with caution, as, for example, on the Apostolical 
interpretation of the Old Testament. In not a few cases of 
another kind, Mr. Newman is palpably in error. To say that the 
Apostles ‘ never encountered practical difficulty from the heathens 
or from the Jews, with respect to the Incarnation and Vicarious 
sufferings of Christ,’ while almost any epistle of Paul is extant, is 
indeed and in truth to ‘read the New Testament with fresh eyes.’ 


To infer, again, that Paul felt himself to be ‘ entirely independent . 


of external evidence, because he preached for three years after his 
conversion without visiting the Apostles, seems to us strangely 
illogical ; if at least the journey to Damascus, with all its recorded 
circumstances, is allowed to be an authentic passage in his history. 
Then, of course, the argument for the Divine origin of Christianity, 
drawn from its striking adaptation to the wants of our nature, is 
with exquisite fairness put in the words:—‘It does my soul good 
to believe such and such external events; therefore, such events 
are historically true’!! Once more, we have the unaccountable 
assertion, that no verification was called for, in the days of the 
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ancient Prophets, of any of their prophetical utterances. Place in 
contrast with this a remark of Pascal, which is in substance as 
follows :—‘ The ancient Prophets foretold both events which were to 
happen in their own days, and others which were to come to pass 
in the far distant age of Messiah: by the fulfilment of their predic- 
tions in the first case, their prophetic inspiration was proved, and faith 
warranted towards their predictions inthe second.’ Which of thetwo, 
let the reader say, is the more accurate statement of recorded facts? 

Two points, we trust, have now been fully established with 
respect to the author of this Treatise on the Soul; first, that his 
attempt to prove the a priori impossibility of an external Revela- 
tion from God, in the ordinary sense of the words, is an utter and 
absolute failure ; and, secondly, that by his non-sequitur style of 
reasoning, his rash precipitancy in reaching his conclusions, and his 
reckless inaccuracy even of statement, he has entirely invalidated 
every claim which, from his gifts in other respects, he might seem 
to present, to be considered and followed as a trustworthy leader in 
exploring new regions of religious truth. This book, therefore, 
will leave things as they were before. We cannot persuade our- 
selves that it will effect much harm to the cause of Christianity. 

Those on whose minds its reasoning may impose, will be repelled 
_ by its spirituality; and those to whom the latter quality might 
operate as a charm and as a lure, will, in general, easily detect the 
baseless and shadowy nature of all the support it professedly 
yields to their aspiring*hopes. It may even afford them some 
little amusement to observe, throughout the volume, how the 
writer seems to recognise, and yet not to recognise—to accept, 
and yet to repudiate, the relations necessarily existing between 
the Intellect and the Soul. When, for example, he encounters 
adverse doctrines in the Bible or in the teaching of Christian 
ministers, then it is said, ‘ Religion must appeal only to the Soul’— 
no intellectual proposition can bring peace—and we are perempto- 
ily required ‘to lay aside the wisdom of the wise;’ yet, on the 
other hand, he himself is continually employing logic; reiterating 
his dogmas, and adopting the same methods with all other reli- 
gionists to recommend his own views. The Soul is his stronghold ; 
Logic his means of assault: with this he has no objection to sally 
forth, and attack all his enemies without mercy ; but when he is in 
danger of being overpowered by the same weapon, then he resolutely 
throws it down, and retreats into his stronghold for safety. All 
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this will seem very convenient, and, withal, very natural. ‘ When 
reason is against a man, a man will be against Reason.’ 

For ourselves, we are prepared to maintain, quite as strongly as 
our author, that the seat of religion isin the Soul. But for this 
very reason we profoundly admire the religious system unfolded on 
the pages of the New Testament, as preserving so happily the 
central point between lifeless Rationalism on the one hand, and the 
wild eccentricities of Fanaticism on the other. Unblessed witha 
revelation of the Divine will, the Soul, under strong religious 
impulses, is like a ship tossed by the winds and waves, while alike 
undirected by the lights of heaven and of science—and therefore in 
imminent danger of going to pieces on rocks or quicksands. On 
the other hand, favoured with revelation, but destitute of any 
influence fitted to arouse the spiritual emotions, it resembles the 
same ship when possessed of all that nature and philosophy can 
supply to direct her course, but becalmed in the midst of ocean, 
and unable to make the smallest progress towards her desired 
haven. The gospel of Christ happily unites adequate instruction 
with an abundant supply of what Mr. Newman somewhere calls, 
‘head and moving power.’ It addresses man as reason demands, 
by presenting stupendous facts, and uttering universal truths; and 
at the same time furnishes ample means of growing up gradually 
into high ‘ personal assurance and comfort.’ Christians, par- 
taking of the common infirmity of mankind, may have alternately 
veered too near to the extreme of mere knowledge, and to that of 
blind emotion; but this is no reason for setting aside the Bible, 


which they in such cases have but failed to appreciate. Ifeighteen 


centuries are enough to prove the failure of Christianity, what 
shall we say of Deism after an experience of fifty ? 

But we take our final stand on that of which we have 
all along assumed the strength and sufficiency —the external 
and internal, the direct and collateral evidences of Christianity. 
Nor, after what we have seen of Mr. Newman, are we much dis- 
tressed by the doubt and contempt with which he speaks of them. 
We neither think them so impracticable in apologetical controversy, 
nor so far above the comprehension of illiterate persons, nor 
requiring so much time to be sufficiently mastered even by the 
learned. Far from finding them to crumble away under our 
inquiries, they have rather risen up before us like mountains, for 
strength and magnitude, and become too lofty for our scepticism 
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to overleap. Such also has doubtless been the experience of an 
able and eloquent writer in the Edinburgh Review, whose masterly 
article, in a recent number of that journal, entitled Reason and 
Faith,* is well worthy of Mr. Newman’s attentive perusal. This 
we are disposed to recommend very seriously. We are far from 
thinking that he has yet reached the limit of his wanderings. 
As his celebrated brother—to whom, along with much incidental 
dissimilarity, he bears a profound resemblance in the general cast 
and tendencies of his mind—has already fallen into the gulf of 
Romanism, so may he, urged on by similar causes, soon fall into 
the abyss of Atheism; and weknow of nothing more likely to 
atrest his progress than the essay to which we have just referred. 
But, with his truth-loving spirit, the Christian hope which still 
lingers within him, and his deep and unaffected spirituality of 
soul, we cannot help cherishing the hope, that he will one day 
take his stand again among evangelical believers, and lend his 
distinguished talents to the service of orthodox Christianity. 
There are still living those who remember with the deepest 
interest the divine heroism with which, in early life, he sacri- 


fied the sources of his wealth, united with the good and the 
noble, in traversing sea and desert, for the sake of winning souls to 
Christ ; and they will devoutly join us in the prayer, that he may 
Tepeat the best parts of his former story, and constrain men to 


glorify God in himself as again preaching the faith which he is 
now labouring to destroy. 


* Since the above was written, we are glad to see that this Essay is 
published in a separate form. 
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III. 
EXTRACTS FROM THE LIFE OF CHRIST. (DAS LEBEN JESU) 
BY LANGE. 
CHAPTER THE SECOND. 
The healing of the blind man at Jericho.—Zaccheus.—The parable of the 
ten servants, and of the ten pounds confided to them. 

Marruew x. 29—384; Mark x. 46—52; Luxe xviii. 85; xix. 1; and 

xix. 2—27. 

As Jesus was travelling from Ephraim towards Jericho, with 
a view to join at that place a great festal procession, it certainly 
could not be possible for him in that case to make his ingress and 
egress through the two opposite gates of the city. He did not 
arrive from Jordan through the eastern gate, through which passed 
the road which led to Perea, but he approached the city from the 
north-west, while he intended to quit it again for the south- 
western direction, leading to Jerusalem. Thus, it was possible 
for him to have entered Jericho at the very same gate by which 
he subsequently took leave of the city; but it is also possible, 
that he entered by a road passing through the valley of Jordan, 
that he crossed through a part of Jericho, in order to prosecute 
his journey in company with the festal caravan on the rocky way 
leading to Jerusalem. It is confessedly a difficult question, by 
what method the different accounts concerning the healing of the 
blind men performed by Jesus at Jericho, related by the evan- 
gelists, may be harmonized. Matthew expressly declares, that 
Jesus gave sight to ¢wo blind men in his evit from Jericho. Mark, 
however, informs us concerning the healing of only one blind 
man, which, in accordance with the narrative furnished by 
Matthew, took place during the Lord’s departure out of Jericho. 
On the other hand, Luke makes mention of the healing of one 
blind man, which the Lord performed during his entrance into 
this city. At the same time it is quite worthy of remark, that the 
circumstances under which these different cures took place, ac- 
cording to the different accounts, are in very great agreement with 
each other. The best way to clear up the difficulty is, to suppose 
that Jesus entered and quitted Jericho through one and the same 
gate. We may picture to ourselves the occurrence in the follow- 
ing form. The blind man was seated in the vicinity of the gate 
through which Jesus at first entered and afterwards left the city. 
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Just as the Lord was entering, the man began to implore his as- 
sistance. But the blind man was not quite near the procession ; 
by certain individuals, who were impatient of any halt taking place, 
he was threatened and silenced, and thus his prayer did not reach 
the ear of Jesus. As soon, however, as the Lord returned through 
this very gate, the man elevated his voice a second time, and now 
his cry penetrated, together with his person, through the hin- 
drance offered by opposers, and the more effectually, because the 
hour was now come, even the right hour for the Lord to render 
succour. Mark has clearly and vividly taken up the history, and 
described it, at this very moment. We see that the evangelist knew 
the particulars of the fact; he gives the name of the blind mendi- 
cant: he was called Bartimeus. But in reference to the circum- 
stance of the beggar’s petition for succour when Jesus entered, 
and of the hindrance interposed, he brought it over to the descrip- 
tion of this moment. On the other hand, Luke heard accounts of 
this matter which described the beggar as importuning Jesus 
before the latter entered Jericho. Perhaps this circumstance would 
become imagined by a reference to the place where the beggar 
was already sitting when Jesus was passing within the city; and 
yet the observation occurs, that the miracle itself followed on the 
. very departure of Jesus out of the gate: and thus was Luke in- 
duced to fix the miracle previously to Christ’s entrance. The 
evangelist Matthew, on the contrary, together with Mark, ascribed 
the work of mercy to the moment of Christ’s quitting Jericho. 
But when the Greek versionist of the Hebrew Gospel of Matthew 
subsequently obtained the narratives of the other two evangelists, 
“he accordingly combined them; and hence we may account for 
the representation he gives, according to which two miracles of 
giving sight to the blind took place. That which speaks most in 
favour of this hypothesis, is the very remarkable similarity between 
the histories of Mark and of Luke in reference to the healing of the 
blind man. We cannot, in fact, lightly pass over this striking simi- 
larity, unless we are disposed to admit, with Ebrard, that two cures 
‘of blind men took place, one at the ingress, and the other at the 
‘egress of the Saviour. So much the more then should the con- 
‘ideration certainly obtain prominency, if real discrepancies should 
‘be found in the two accounts, that they must be referred to the 
‘difference in the individual behaviour of the two blind men. And in 
this respect Ebrard does find such supposed difference, namely, that 
KK2 
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the blind man mentioned by Mark, by a mere summons, casting 
away his upper garment, raised himself up, and in evident haste 
advanced towards Jesus, whilst the blind man mentioned by Luke 
was carried to the Lord. Nevertheless, this last circumstance is 
not based upon anything like certainty. According to Luke, Jesus 
commanded the blind man to be brought unto him. And yet it 
is not here said that the blind man was really obliged to be carried, 
that in his happy excitement at this summons he did not feel able to 
cast away his upper clothing, and at the sound of the voice of Christ, 
approach him like a man already half-restored to vision through 
his faith. We must certainly observe, that it is not clearly proved 
that Jesus did go in and out of Jericho by the identical gate. He 
might, therefore, have made his entrance from the valley of Jordan 
through a northern gate into the city. And yet in this case it is 
easy to imagine the blind beggar to have altered his position to 
this neighbourhood with a view to his own interest. At all events, 
the miracle relating to the blind man, and which is recorded by 
Luke, appears so similar to the healing of Bartimzus, mentioned 
by Mark, in the characteristic features, that it is more easy to con- 
ceive an inaccuracy to have arisen in reference to the account of 
the time, than that the history of Luke was coloured by the tradi- 
tion of Mark to the degree that, according to present appearances 
at least, it must have been. But even if the healing of the blind, 
of which Luke makes mention, must be deemed identical with that 
recorded by Mark, on the grounds now given, yet no necessity is 
involved for assuming the cure of a second blind man, which 
Matthew is made to include in the description of the great cha- 
racteristic miracle, through a misconception in his subsequent 
translator. Nay, it is far more probable that, on the present occa- 
sion also, the evangelist, according to his custom, unites together 
miracles happening at the same time: that is, that a less important 
previous cure of a blind man has been connected with the greater, 
which the evangelical record especially celebrated. 

According to Luke’s narrative, upon his very entrance into this 
city Jesus was surrounded by a vast multitude. The crowd con- 
sisted, as has been already remarked, in all probability partly of 
Galilean friends, who had already come into contact with him on 
the same road through Samaria, and doubtless with the addition of 
the pilgrims of the Passover and inhabitants of Jericho, who had 
gone out from the latter place to meet him. The city of Jericho, 
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according to its name, signifying the city of good report, was the 
celebrated city of palm-trees, belonging to the Jews, the neigh- 
bourhood of which was praised as a highly-favoured heavenly 
climate. The land ‘which flowed with milk and honey,’ ex- 
hibited in this vale, which was watered by the miraculous wells 
of Elisha, the richest unique image of its blessings, in spite of 
the venomous serpents which the hot climate of this deep valley 
nurtured—a valley surrounded by scorched rocks, and exhaling 
everywhere the warm mists of the Jordan. There bloomed those 
princely plants, those palms, those balsamic shrubs, and the rose- 
tree, in the centre of a rich, a flowering realm of fragrancy. The 
principal glory, however, of the nature of Jericho in our history 
is not at all represented by its roses, but by a sycamore-tree, which 
at this very instant was bearing a marvellous fruit of noblest nature. 
Jericho surpassed many other places, in its numerous priests and 
publicans. Well might the sacerdotal order here delight to pass, 
in the fulness of the blessings of their land, a contemplative life of 
repose beneath its palms. But that the city should number at the 
same time numerous publicans in contrast with its multitude 
of priests, was occasioned by the commercial circumstances of 
the country. There were many articles subjected to tribute, not 
merely for this reason, because the environs of Jericho were very 
fertile, but for another reason also, because this city was situated 
on the road leading from Jerusalem to Perma, not far from a pas- 
sage over the Jordan. It was now, however, ordained, that Jesus, 
in his rapid, we may say short passage through Jericho, took up his 
abode not with any one whatever out of the many resident priests, 
but with a publican. The following history, which tradition had 
preserved, belonged to that class which Luke collected with the 
utmost satisfaction of heart. He commences it with the spirit of 
exhilaration :—There dwelt at Jericho an eminent citizen, whose 
name was Zaccheus, a chief of the publicans, a man well known for 
his opulence. This individual panted with curiosity to behold Jesus 
during his passing by, with a view to get a clear sight of his exte- 
rior. But because he was diminutive in person, and the crowd 
pressed closely round the Saviour, his eye was not able to obtain a 
sight of the Redeemer, and yet he would, he must see him, and he 
declared as much by his determined conduct, and by disregarding 
all the propriety becoming a person in his condition: he ran for- 

, and mounted one of those sycamore-trees, which, with 
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their broad branches, offering an easy medium of ascent, stand in 
abundance upon every road in Palestine, and one of them was on 
the very spot by which Jesus would inevitably pass. Nothing is 
more likely, than that in running forward he encountered indi. 
viduals who observed his course, and that they were mentioning 
his name, accompanying it with jeering remarks. At all events, it 
was not at all difficult for the Lord to arrive at the knowledge of 
his name ; and as he was now arrived in the vicinity of the tree, 
he looked upwards, and a recognition followed between the Saviour 
of mankind and a soul needing his salvation. It is in this way 
that the Lord generally discovers his people, even in the most un- 
likely spots. And well might Zaccheus be at a loss to divine what 
had befallen him when Jesus addressed him by name, when he 
summoned him down from the tree, and invited himself to be the 
guest of Zaccheus, whilst he announced that on that day he must 
tarry a while beneath his roof. Zaccheus quitted his standing-place 
with celerity, and with joy accepted his high guest for hospitality. 
In this moment it once more appeared how little the adoration which 
Jesus received from his attendants was connected with real since- 
rity ; there was diffused a great murmuring in the multitude on this 
account, because the Lord was visiting, for the sake of refreshment, a 
man reputed to be so eminent a sinner. Zaccheus appeared to 
them as a sinner in reference to the Jewish communion, and con- 
sequently Jesus seemed to them, through such intimate acquaintance 
contracted with a man of this sort, to compromise the whole train 
of his conductors as to their social purity and profession. But soon 
were the revilers put to shame by the great action of Zaccheus, by 
which it was shown that his heart was now keeping the natal hour 
of a new life. He stepped forward before the Lord and pronounced 
this vow: ‘Behold, Lord, the half of my goods I give to the poor; 
and if I have taken anything from any man by false accusation, I 
restore him fourfold.’ This man was assured within himself that 
he was no sort of a deceiver; for he knew, by certain calculation, 
that, in the first place, he bestowed one half of his property upon 
the poor ; that, in the second place, even from the other half he 
resolved to make fourfold restitution for every particular encroach- 
ment of which he might have allowed himself to become guilty, and 
that, probably, there was still enough remaining as surplus for his 
own support. This firmness manifested in his offers, speaks, then, 
with perfect security the integrity of this honourable man, in a civil 
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capacity. And it speaks quite as expressly the conviction of his 
being a sinner. He attempts not to conceal that he may possibly 
have been criminal, at least in a more refined chicanery, for he feels 
now, that his former acquisitions were but vanity. He admits this 
to have been very possible, although it is not quite evident to 
himself how far he can accuse himself in this relation. This was a 
great moment of probation for him, when he advanced thus confi- 
dently before Jesus to perform this heroic deed. Had his work 
been a mere piece of pretence, of self-seeking, or of self-righteous- 
ness, never would he have been able to face the eyes of Jesus. Jesus 
looked through him, and discovered that the work was an expres- 
sion of his redemption. Wherefore, just so much is signified in 
the form of Christ’s reply: even because he affirms, that ‘ This day 
is salvation come to this house.’ This house was on that day become 
poorer as to sublunary goods by one half, and probably by a great 
deal more ; still Jesus deemed that house as fortunate, because on 
this day it found the true heavenly treasure. Zaccheus had dis- 
played towards the indigent a mighty, a splendid beneficence ; but 
the Lord accounted not the poor so lucky, as he did Zaccheus for 
being saved ; and yet not so much on account of the good which 
he performed, as in consequence of the salvation’ with which he was 
visited. Unquestionably, the Lord gave testimony to the offering 
which was presented by Zaccheus, by pronouncing him to have re- 
ceived salvation, and to have experienced the energy of grace for the 
regeneration of his life. And as the man himself was pronounced 
to be saved, so also was his house. For the Lord turned himself 
towards the accusers of this blessed man with these words, ‘ for- 
somuch as he also isa son of Abraham.’ They had forgotten to 
consider, that the publican is a son of Abraham according to his 
pedigree, whilst, in the absence of love, they desired to exhibit him 
as incorrigible ; and they did not suspect that he could, moreover, 
become a son of Abraham in a higher sense through his soul’s de- 
sire of salvation, and through-faith. But now they must be made 


_ sensible that he is at last a son of Abraham in the highest sense, 


and refrain for the future from standing in the way of grace with 
their narrow-hearted, censorious behaviour. Inasmuch, indeed, as 
he was a son of Abraham, he was, during his sinful practices as a 
publican, a lost man; and whilst he was a lost man, inasmuch as 
he was degraded below his original dignity and destiny, and was 
tapable of restoration and conversion to a higher life, therefore 
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Christ had sought him out. For in this he declares his whole 
mission to consist, namely, ‘ he seeks and saves the lost.’ In the 
first place, therefore, the Lord condemns the traducers for having 
despised a Jew in the publican, and moreover, one requiring salva- 
tion, and in short a man evidently anxious for salvation, and visited 


and apprehended for salvation. And as, at the same time, he de- 


clared to them that it is his mission, and so continues, to seek the 
lost, he gave them an assurance, that they must find it out for 
their own sakes, provided they desired to have a part in his salva- 
tion. The greater the distance ever becomes between a man’s 
original and historical destination and his sinful real state, the 
more does he become an object for the searching visit of Christ’s 
mercy; and the more convincedly a man has ever learned this dis- 
tance, by so much the more is he nearer to his salvation. Those 
persons, however, who imagine that their real state coincides with 
their destination, or, indeed, reaches beyond it in excellency, such 
are thoroughly unacquainted with it. They become inclined to 
regard one lost as perfectly rejected. And such a mode of regard- 
ing. matters they would even force upon the Saviour. They want 
perpetually to change the Saviour of the world into the prince of the 
Pharisees. But Jesus allows himself far more willingly to be ecru- 
cified in the company of malefactors, than to submit to give up the 
lost. He considers both to be one and the same. They are 
Abraham’s sons, and for that very reason, because they are such, 
they are lost. They are lost (they feel it to be so in the deep 
fall that degrades them below their destiny); therefore, also, are 
they the sons of Abraham. 

With this declaration, then, accompanied by a visit to Zaccheus, 
in whose house he rested, the Lord resolutely opposed himself to 
the spirit of Pharisaism. He found it, however, to be necessary 
at once distinctly to disclaim, not only censorius Pharisaism, 
which once more desired to obtrude itself upon him, but likewise 
the Millenarian spirit ; because his auditors had embraced the opi- 


nion, that, as he, being the Messiah, was now so near the city of | 


Jerusalem, therefore must the kingdom of heaven be at once dis- 
played visibly in that place. Hence he added to his past discourse 
the parable of the ten servants, who were commanded to trade with 
ten pounds i in the absence of their master. To these enthusiastic 
chiliastic visionaries, the drift of the parable must have furnished 
an especial corrective—since it implied, that the Lord was actually 
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now on the point of migrating to a far distant world, for the pur- 
pose of securing for himself in those realms the dominion over 
the subjects connected with him, whilst they were in the very 
attitude of directly rejecting his claims. In more perspicuous 
language he could not inform them that they would see how they 
were deceived in their expectations. But still, as he was describing 
the apparently humble business in which his faithful servants 
must in the interim seek to promote his interests through peace- 
ful commerce, so that it would terminate in no kind of revolution, 
he declared hereby with all plainness to them, how widely the 
vocation of his subjects was removed from political projects, which 
would proceed from such a principle to force upon the world 
a political external acknowledgment of Christ; so widely, in truth, 
that a certain critic (even Strauss) fancied he could perceive two 
unconnected parables, in the true conduct of believers in the world, 
and in the political struggle of the world to be released from the 
dimly-suspected dominion of Christ. However, it arises out of 
the history, certainly, of the healing of the blind man, which the 
Lord performed in his exit out of Jericho, that he now openly 
allowed himself to be confessed as the Messias. Once he paid 
no public attention to the blind man’s ery, who on a former occa- 
sion wanted to proclaim him as the son of David. But now 
he stood still, when he caught the voice of Bartimeus, the son of 
Timeus, who thus imploringly addressed hin—‘ Jesus, thou son 
of David, have mercy on me,’ although the Lord was now en- 
compassed by vast multitudes, and many persons tried to silence the 
blind petitioner,—many, perhaps, because they were annoyed at 
this public celebration of Jesus, and others, because they might 
suppose that the season was now over for these single miraculous 
cures of Christ, and that the procession of the great king must 
now no longer be retarded by the importunities of a blind beggar. 
But when Jesus stood still, and summoned him to be led by the 
hands of others in answer to his*cries, the beggar was instantly 
. provided with a sufficient number to take his part. Many who 
surrounded Jesus were disposed to make themselves active courtiers 
in the service of the great son of David. At first they proudly 
sought to repel the mendicant, whilst the dignity of Jesus appeared 
to them to require it; but so soon as the Saviour declared in his 
favour, they also were favourable to him, and now their language 
is, ‘Be of good comfort: rise, he calleth thee.” No doubt these 
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persons were the genuine disciples of the Lord who came forward, 
and in the best of meanings in such a way comforted the blind 
man. Then he flung on one side his beggar’s cloak, stood up, 
and stepped forwards to Jesus, as though he were come to perfect 
vision in the marvellous light of the Saviour’s promise—‘ What 
wilt thou that I should do unto thee? the great King inquired 
of the wretched pauper. But the latter replied, ‘ Lord, that I may 
receive my sight !? And the miraculous aid was awarded to him 
with the expression, ‘ Receive thy sight; thy faith hath saved 
thee.’ Then he looked up; he saw! He penetrated into a world 
of wonders, into heaven’s image upon earth—the Lord—environed 
by a vast festive cavalcade. Now burst his heart into praise and 
thanks, and instantly he joined in the procession, whilst he be- 
lieved that he contemplated the true habitation of his faith even 
before his eyes. The other cure of the blind man, which, accord- 
ing to Matthew, happened about the same time, appears to have 
been fully performed in another manner, namely, by the imposi- 
tion of hands upon the eyes of the sick. By a comprehensive 
description, therefore, the form became ascribed to the two cures. 
The train of the festive pilgrims was traversing now the rocky wil- 
derness of Judah, by which Jericho is separated from Jerusalem,— 
that wilderness in which, according to the narrative given by the 
Lord, the traveller, who came from Jerusalem, fell amongst mur- 
derers, and was saved by the tender-hearted Samaritan. In all 
probability, this desert was passed over by the time of the close of 
day. But as the entrance into it gradually opens about two miles 
distance from Bethlehem, therefore, we may admit that the cara- 
van reached quite as far as Bethlehem. Here, at all events, Christ 
separated for the first time from the procession, which might be 
fixing the tents in the district of the Mount of Olives, to be enter- 
tained at Bethlehem by his friends. 
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CHAPTER THE THIRD. 
The entertainment at Bethany, and the anointing of Jesus, and the betrayal. 
Marr. xxvi. 6—16; Mark xiv. 3—11; Luxe xxii. 1—6; Joun xii. 1—11. 


In the government of life according to the Old Testament, 
the working days precede the day of rest; the festival is the 
reward of labour, and it is hence but an appointed rest. In the 
government of the New Testament, on the contrary, the Sundays 
precede the days of labour, not only in the regulation of eccle- 
siastical living, but in a great many things also in the way of in- 
ternal direction. For certainly the Sundays must again follow the 
past weeks of labour, and in truth ever higher and sweeter, in 
proportion as the works were nobler. Even to the Lord himself 
was awarded expressly a grand Sunday festival for his refreshment 
and confirmation before his last mighty week of toil. It was pre- 
pared for him by the souls of the disciples, in whom his spirit 
thus indeed began with earnestness to work a living Christianity. 
The first portion of this festival was provided for him by his 
friends in Bethany; probably on the evening of the last closing 
Sabbath of his pilgrimage, which belonged to the Sunday now at 
hand. The second part of the festival was the exhilarating entrance 
into Jerusalem, which was furnished to him by thousands of wor- 
shipping admirers. Now, indeed, must it appear as clear as day, 
how victorious is the love of Christ ; how it calls forth, in the old, 
told, and egotistical world, a new one into action. In beautiful 
omens must the great Sunday of thankful and serene, of mournful, 
sacrificing, and rejoicing love, and all Sunday’s jubilee of the 
New Testament, pass before the soul, as it must come forth from 
his own institution, and strengthen his soul resolutely to com- 
plete the last awful course. 

In Bethany his friends made him an evening entertainment. 
It was in the house of Simon the leper, as the first two evangelists 
write with a very mysterious signification. We have seen what 
might have been the occasion of their doing so. John, however, 
supplies us with the remark, that the Lord came to Bethany, 
Where Lazarus dwelled, that there they made him a supper, and 
Martha was amongst those that served: so that we conclude, that 
the family of Lazarus was as much at home in this house as in 
their own, even if we hesitate to adopt the supposition, that 
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Martha might possibly have been the widow of that Simon. The 
three relatives who were selected to furnish the Lord with the 
last friendly asylum during his pilgrimage upon earth, form 
evidently the centre of this circle, and all are energetic in their 
places. Martha in this finds joy to her soul, to wait upon the 
Lord, and Lazarus could confer no higher glory upon the Saviour 
than in the act of sitting down amongst the guests at table in 
happiness and health—a resurrection-flower, which makes his 
master shine like the prince of life. But just as Martha, by her 
serving, gives testimony to the Lord as the real son of man,—the 
ever wandering, weary pilgrim, requiring festive refreshment,—as 
Lazarus glorifies him like the mighty prince of life, so Mary, 
though only with an obscure consciousness, nevertheless with a 
deep and anxiously-suspecting gloom, by ministering the ointment 
with which she covers him, performs the obsequies of his holy 
death : with an alabaster box in her hand, which contained a pound 
of very precious ointment, she steps silently forwards, she moves 
close up to the place where the Lord sat, she bursts the enclosed 
top of the box, and causes an effusion of part of the ointment 
upon his head. Afterwards she kneels down, and anoints also his 
feet. Liberally she supplies the rich presents, and makes not the 
slightest spare. And asacertain great female sinner had wiped 
the feet of Jesus with her hair, so also did Mary. She was de- 
lighted with this ointment for his head, and with what she obtained 
of it from the quantity that ran from the anointing of his feet, 


for she felt both what he was and what she owed him, and how , 


ready she stood to follow him through tribulation and death. 
John writes, in imperishable and vivid recollection, that the whole 
house was filled with the odour of the ointment. The spirit of 
Mary acted deliberately in all she did; she would, ‘she must, 
perform to the full an extraordinary office, and she knew that it 
would prove acceptable to the Lord; yea, that it would afford 
him a high refreshment. To her the expenditure appeared as 
nothing in comparison with the greatness of the moment ; the 
offering totally disappeared in her eye before Heaven’s blessing of 


grace, since it was decreed to her by the Almighty to treat with - 


distinction in this instant the widely-celebrated, the faithful 
witness of God with this unusual, yea, with kingly honour. She 
exercised at this hour a perfectly mysterious office in the name of 
all angels and good spirits, of all elect souls of the Christian race; 
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yea, we may say, in the most secret commission of the Father of 
heaven himself, as also in the highest consecration of the Holy 
Spirit, who turned her into a priestess that must anoint the grand 
High Priest for his passage to the tomb. She anointed the Lord 
jn the anticipation, as also in the spiritual, divinely-beautiful sym- 
pathy, of his death. Her act was throughout a prophetic act ; 
she well knew what she did. But what must have been her 
astonishment to remark, that not even the more excellent in the 
circle of the disciples fully understood her meaning, and that in 
one corner of this company a murmur of displeasure exploded— 
a murmur that kept continually spreading, that threatened to 
engross the whole society—a murmur by which, at all events for 
one instant, most of the brethren permitted themselves to be en- 
snared, even to such a degree as not to venture to take Mary 
without a moment’s delay under their protection? John furnishes 
us with a sufficient explanation of the dark origin of this mur- 
muring spirit amongst his fellow-disciples. Judas, the son of 
Simon the Iscariot, was the first who gave vent to indignation, and 
exclaimed, ‘Why was not this ointment sold for three hundred 
pence, and given to the poor? The calculating disciple thus 
dared to point out the warm-hearted female disciple, in this act, as 
asenseless fanatic; for he upbraided her with having defrauded 
the poor of this costly article. And further, in accordance with 
the real spirit that animated him, he fixed upon the price, which 
the ointment perhaps might fetch, at as high a rate as possible. 
But not only did the Lord, but John also appears to have seen 
through the deceiver at that moment. He points to Judas as the 
man who was upon his way to betray the Lord in the sequel, and 
observes, that the traitor gave utterance to such ill-feeling, not 
beeause he felt any concern for the poor, but because he was a 
thief, and managed the bag, and carried the contents which flowed 
into it. We learn, from this incidental notice, that the apostles of 
the Lord had one purse in common, which received benevolent 
contributions, that from this they liberally supported the indigent ; 
8 that we may say with truth, What was given to them, was given 
tothe poor. At the same time we hear that Judas kept this bag, 
and that he could not have missed being guilty of committing 
embezzlement at times. Perhaps at this time he was come to the 
point, as his disposition within had long taken this direction, 
against the spirit and course of life pursued by his Master, by one 
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grand act of perfidy ‘to go through with it, if this article had 
fallen within his grasp. Alas! already was he arrived at ap 
awful pitch of darkness in soul! The prospects of his Lord and 
Master, his life, his honour, and renown, were no longer matters 
of consideration with the man who, in his wretched selfishness, 
believed he saw his own interests in the highest degree endangered 
by a conjunction with the things of Christ. It appeared to Judas 
mere waste when Christ was anointed with so precious a species 
of perfume. And this powerful odour, which was wafted through 
the house as through a royal palace, which exhaled in so entirely 
a new fragrance out of the opened flower of a new period a savour 
of life for the souls capable of life, would turn itself to him into a 
savour of death, as the scent of perdition. No wonder if he broke 
out into a loud harangue under the influence of this bitter senti- 
ment, and through a confidence in the power of his dissimulation, 
But it is surprising to see in many of the disciples the elements 
of the choice of applying the ointment as conceived by Judas 
obtaining for one moment a preponderance over the elements of 
the choice espoused by Mary. We see how fearfully the sinful- 
ness of human nature about this period, even in the hearts of the 
disciples, counteracted the commencing glorification of Christ, this 
principal regeneration of mankind. Mark relates that some of 
the apostles were indignant at the affair, that they called it ex- 
travagance, that they calculated the ointment’s value at three 
hundred pence and upwards, and were filled with resentment 
against Mary. The grudge within their hearts must have been 
loudly expressed, and it appears from this circumstance, because 
Matthew in his comprehensive manner ventures to use a very 
general term indeed, implying that there was no difference amongst 
them. Scarcely were the whole twelve loud in their vituperation; 
but Matthew only showed the disposition of the disciples in its 
general phase, or as a general censure at all events, as even the 
best amongst them refrained from repelling the injurious calum- 
niation. Mark, on the other hand, thoroughly exhibited its ex- 
pression, vividly and clearly showed its manifestation, whilst John 
takes his firm stand upon its peculiar and essential motive. The 
disciples were hurried into this act of injustice by permitting their 
minds to dwell too legally and meanly upon the expenditure of the 
fragrant article, and so failed to recognise the worth displayed in 
the princely spirit and style of homage which was paid by Mary; 
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and hence the hypocritical concern of Judas for the poor, in the 
first instance, succeeded in obtaining more weight with them than 
was effected by the glorious action of Mary. But, however, this 
was the last time that the calculating chiliastic spirit of Judas, 
which had certainly taken possession of him at the commence- 
ment, and subsequently had often paralysed him, carried him away 
in so melancholy a manner. No doubt the others suffered the 
reproof of Jesus to affect them with deep confusion, whilst the 
traitor only hardened himself the more against it, and persevered 
in grudging his lord and master this expenditure upon his glori- 
fication. We do not know how far Mary herself became affected 
by the unexpected and sharp censures of the company. With 
fall resolution, and from the depths of her soul, she had brought 
anto the Lord an offering of love, and yet this sage council of the 
apostles judged her conduct to be folly, yea, defective in love and 
fidelity to the poor. Whilst the delicious odour of the ointment 
kept filling the whole house, an intensely painful sentiment was 
diffusing itself through the circle of the guests. She stood at 
once as the assailed object in the centre, and though her self- 
possession forsook her not for a single moment, still she must 
have conceived on the occasion a deep awe at the power of a 
Satanical and traitorous spirit im the body of the apostles, with 
her presentiment concerning the death of Jesus. 

Hitherto the Lord had not opened his lips, and before him, as 
umpire, stood his band of followers, divided into two sections, and 
engaged in discussion. It must come to a decision, whether, in- 
deed, the Lord’s own world be so thoroughly poor that it cannot 
afford a single offering of gratitude, any memento, and any outlay 
of the sacrifice of love, any grand display of a noble heart, in the 
august festivals, offerings, and dedications, to the honour of God, 
to the glory of Jesus, for the celebration of the great moment of 
life,—-so poor, that the general wants of every day, and every day 
with its general wants, can consume, and must consume, to the 
uttermost, all the possessions of life! Unquestionably, the contra- 
diction of any such view lies in the very existence of the possessions 
themselves. Somewhere, and in some way, however, the precious 
perfumes are destined to become expended, and here, therefore, 
the only question remains, Whether such articles should be em- 
ployed upon a nobler object, in the service of a holier moment, or 
common, unspiritual, luxurious extravagance? In trath, things 
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had come to such a pass with Judas, that he would have preferred 
to hand over the unguent to an Oriental seraglio, than to the Lord 
at his entertainment, provided only it might be disposed of fora 
considerable sum. The Lord, therefore, made them wait, for very 
good reasons, till he pronounced his decisive judgment. With his 
unimpaired faithfulness, he took the faithful female disciple under 
his own protection. ‘ Let her alone!’ are his words ; ‘ Why trouble 
ye the woman? For she hath wrought a good work upon me; and 
then he explains himself: ‘ For ye have the poor always with you, 
and when ye will, ye may do them good, but me ye have not always? 
The world has not always an opportunity to spread before the Lord 
a festival of gratitude and love, either in his person or in his own 
people. The real seasons of festivity are those insulated moments 
which the heart must discover, and secure in their flight; if we 
lose them, then they are irrevocably lost. It was just so with the 
opportunity of affording hospitality to the Son of the Blessed on 
his last journey. Mary was sensible of the moment, and fulfilled 
the work, for which the Christian world awards her praises that 
will never end. It is not so with the usual duties relating to the 
poor. They never cease. They never will, so long as human life 
in its aggregate ever reproduces sickness, and therefore always 
engenders poverty. We must certainly seek to relieve indigence 
as far as possible, and the more deeply we explore its depths, the 
better: but the idea that we can really remove it by the expendi- 
ture of great sums, is a piece of superstition. This opinion, how- 
ever, is, for the most part, generally entertained by those who 
personally have their hearts really affected in the least for the poor, 
and ‘perform the least kindness towards them. The Lord looks 
with suspicion when the world hits upon such an alternative as 
this: either Christ must be anointed, or the poor must be provided 
for. In a thousand ways this hypocritical alternative returns in 
similar and kindred forms. In general, under such circumstances, 
we may employ the language of Christ: ‘ When ye will, ye zealots 
for the interest of the poor—yes, ‘when ye will,’ you may always do 
the needy good, for you will always have them with you. The real 
poor, however, with their real necessities, make not the world so 
poor but that men can exhibit the rejoicing, the intense, the rap- 
turous spirit, with a corresponding expression ; yea, the gratitude 
of love might dare to anoint the Redeemer for his passage to his 
grave. The language of the Lord, spoken as it was with a special 
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reference to Judas, might well produce a deep and decided impres- 
sion—‘The poor ye have always with you; but me ye have not 
always. Judas had let fall a sentence, that the poor had been 
wronged by the profusion bestowed upon Jesus. Jesus shows him, 
that in future he would have nothing more to do with him, but 
only with the poor, that he would for ever remain surrounded by 
the poorest of the poor; then can it be made clear to him, that the 
deduction of life’s subsistence bestowed upon Christ does not 
withdraw the necessaries from the needy. And now the Lord 
commenced the development of Mary’s work in all its deepest 
bearings. He declared that she had kept the ointment for his 
burial. From this expression it might certainly be concluded that 
Mary had originally postponed the embalming of the departed 
lazarus, in her hopes of the coming of Jesus, and that she was 
consequently now enabled to bestow the perfume upon the Saviour. 
Her dead brother she had never hitherto anointed, because she had 
ever rested her hopes in the Redeemer’s power to afford assistance. 
But the latter she did now anoint while he yet lived, as if she would 
even now inter him. Therefore the Lord, without disguise, an- 


nounced that the female disciple had been impelled to give him 


unction, from a powerful presentiment of his decease and burial. 
This sentence was peculiarly calculated to sink deep into the 
traitor’s conscience, because it was as much as to say, that Judas 
was in the very act of hastening his Master’s end. At last Jesus 
proclaimed the vastness of the act of Mary with the asseveration, 
namely, ‘ Verily I say unto you, Wheresoever this gospel shall be 
preached in the whole world, there shall also this that this woman 
hath done be told for a memorial of her.’ In stronger language 
he could not justify his female disciple. Her work was destined 
to be applauded in all future ages in connexion with the preaching 
of the gospel. And thus was it declared, that the apostles, who 
at that hour had so bitterly tasked Mary for anointing Jesus, 
received a command to bless and to extol her during the whole of 
their remaining lives before the present age and posterity. Yes, it 
was at the same time thus intimated to them, that in her history 
the record, likewise, of their deeply darkened love and faithfulness 
at this hour would henceforth become planted to the end of time. 
It is worthy of remark, that this promise is to be found nowhere 
but in the two evangelists who do not give the name of this 


Woman ; and that it is not mentioned by John, who has preserved 
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her name. It is as though the first two evangelists desired, by 
means of the introduction of this sentence of Christ, to disclose to 
the reader of their gospels, that he might easily discover the name 
of the celebrated female disciple in the church of the Lord. This 
incident brought at once the germinating scheme of the traitorous 
design in the soul of Judas to a crisis. Luke alludes evidently to 
the moment, which forms the conclusion of this scene, when Satan 
is described as entering into Judas, who, although he was one of 
the twelve, nevertheless went his way, and consulted with the chief 
priests and the elders of the people, the guards of the temple, 
The latter had a commission to seize upon the person of Jesus, and 
bring him thither, when his retreat should be betrayed. Where. 
fore Judas now had it in his power to present himself before them, 
and give them information of his ability to put them in possession 
of the man they sought, and, in consequence, Jesus could be trans- 
ferred to the hands of the chief priests. The business, however, 
might perhaps have been arranged in the following manner, by 
Judas originally treating with the high priests, and then the in- 
formation through them was conveyed to the temple police-ofticers, 
as all the while Judas was obliged to act in concert with the latter. 
Thus much is clearly made out by Matthew’s account, that Judas 
made the betrayal of Christ immediately a matter of bargain for 
money, with the most shameless front, in the following question, 
‘What will ye give me, and I will betray him unto you?’ And 
they were glad that one in his own society of disciples stepped 
forward with such an offer, They had, involuntarily, most com- 
pletely persuaded themselves that the circle of Christ’s apostles 
formed an unshaken phalanx about him of most faithful friends ; yes, 
that it was a band of resolute champions of a new age. The dis- 
covery of such turpitude in this circle, so near to the heart of Jesus, 
must have surprised even these old masters in iniquity, and appeared 
an incredible outrage in their eyes. It lies in the nature of the 
subject, that the wicked and apostates, from the circle of those living 
under the New Testament, turn out far more desperate and deluded 
by Satan than such as were under the old dispensation. We per- 
ceive, from what has been stated, how strongly the treachery of 
Judas must have spurred on the high priests to the execution of 
their work ; whilst, on the other hand, however, it is possible that 
even Judas might have stifled the last motions of his conscience by 
the following illusion, that he was now joining once more the true 
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ancient Judaism, and was in the praiseworthy path of delivering a 
culprit to the proper authorities. The enemies of Jesus thus en- 
tertained gladly the views of the false disciple, and appointed for 
him a fixed reward, of thirty pieces of silver, which was exactly the 
amount of a fine of homicide, and such as was required for a slave 
who had been gored to death by an ox. The motive that referred 
to this hateful signification of the thirty pieces of silver, must have 
made the enemies of Jesus to overlook the fact, that they were on 
the point of fulfilling, in the most remarkable manner, the word of 
the prophet Zechariah concerning the thirty pieces of silver, at 
which the Lord was valued:—on the other hand, Judas pledged 
them his word; and from this moment he gave himself up to the 
consideration of finding a proper opportunity for delivering the 
Lord into his enemies’ hands. Besides, it was firmly agreed, that 
the apprehension should take place with the utmost secrecy. The 
Pharisees well knew, from repeated experience, how difficult it was 
to obtain possession of the person of a persecuted man in a con- 
course of the people; hence they could only then accept the offer 
of Judas, when he promised them to surrender the Lord treach- 
erously in one of his lonely hours. To this he assented :—in the 
sanctuary of his secret oratory he was induced to give up his 
Master as their prisoner. It is very remarkable, that the projects 
of Judas for betraying the Lord came to maturity on the two 
separate festive seasons, namely, at the entertainment in Bethany, 
and at the feast of the Passover in Jerusalem. This remarkable 
phenomenon further manifests itself, that those great operations of 
grace which are imparted to false dispositions, in such cases as 
they serve to harden them, are attended, as a consequence, by a 
powerful reaction of impiety in them, and therefore by a tremen- 
dous obduration. Thus Judas hardened himself at the two festivals 
entirely on this account, because they influenced him in an extra- 
ordinary manner, for the purpose of alarming and of saving him. 
This effect took place immediately from the festival in Bethany. 
Here, in a most especial degree, the bright, the pure, celestial 
fervency displayed by Mary in the adornment of his Master, ought 
surely to have melted his cold and desolate heart. In vain! Her 
act offended him to the inmost centre of his soul. Especially, 
indeed, did the pleasing festive happiness at the present hour 
augment his restlessness, the generous treatment of Christ inflame 
his hatred, the princely, splendid present excite his love of money, 
LL2 
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the mild reproof of the Lord rouse his bitter resentment against 
Jesus, the heavenly clearness, with which Christ took a perfect view 
of his inner being, aggravate his gloomy self-distraction, which con- 
signed him as a victim to the influences of Satan. Luke drops 
here a remark, as was before mentioned, and says with emphasis, 
that Satan entered into him. On the other hand, John connects 
this awful mystery with that instant when Judas, at the last supper, 
received the sop from the hand of Jesus (John xiii. 27). Never. 
theless, the same evangelist alludes expressly to the prior deter. 
mination of the traitor’s soul, that at the commencement of the 
paschal festival Judas was already instigated by the wicked one to 
betray the Son of man. Thus John distinctly separates the two 
different moments of the hardening process in Judas. This leads 
us to a question that touches the circumstances of the successive 
stages in the obduration and in the treason of this apostate. In- 
deed, on the evening of that entertainment at Bethany, when the 
Sabbath was already past, the traitor was enabled, with facility, to 
visit the city of Jerusalem, close at hand, under the protection of 
night, for settling the first preliminaries with individuals employed 
by the Sanhedrim. That he really did this, is certainly more 
agreeable to probability than that he should have hastened, at a 
very early hour of the morning on the next day, over the Mount 
of Olives, to execute his black undertaking. For his steps at that 
moment required the concealment of night, of an unseasonable 
hour. At this period a mutual compact was effected between him- 
self and the high priests. He gave them his word that he was 
resolved to betray Jesus into their hands when an opportunity 
occurred. On their part they fixed the terms of remuneration. 
The time and the place remained unfixed; but still it was under- 
stood that the treacherous surrender must take place at a distance 
from a rendezvous of the multitude. This agreement induces us 
to conclude that the original purpose of Judas was brought to 
maturity. We say ‘his first purpose ;’ the last decision, however, 
was effectually taken immediately before the moment of the act. 
Perhaps, therefore, the grand processional entry of Jesus into 
Jerusalem took place subsequently to the traitor’s concluding his 
first consultation with the enemies of his Lord. But we may easily 
conceive, from a review of the disposition of this man, that the 
procession of palms had proved for some time a staggering object 
to his eyes. It might have been suspected by him that he had 
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been miscaleulating and hasty, that the affairs of Jesus might yet 
take a more favourable turn than he lately supposed. From all 
this it evidently appears that he did not avail himself of the even- 
ings of Monday and Tuesday to perfect his treachery, notwith- 
standing by doing so the high council would have been spared the 
necessity of consummating the crucifixion upon the actual day of 
Passover. We discover clearly, that the high Sanhedrim, two days 
before Easter (probably late on the Tuesday evening, and certainly 
in consequence of the great victory which Jesus on that day had 
achieved over all the machinations of the Jews), held a session, in 


- which it ceased any longer to be a question whether Jesus should 


be seized and executed. The high council had come to the decision, 
and long before, that Jesus must die. But the consultation turns 
upon this point, how he might be captured by artifice and in 
secrecy. We clearly perceive, that the Sanhedrim relies upon the 
assistance of Judas; and still we can see that he cannot have had 
many interviews with the hierarchy since his first agreement, as 
the chief question in the treacherous plot ever hinges still upon 
the means, the ‘how ;? and the conclusion consequently is arrived 
at, that the capture of the prisoner must certainly be postponed 
from the present moment to a point subsequent to the Passover. 
But Christ’s departure from the temple, towards the evening hour 
of Tuesday, made it evident to Judas that the procession of palms 
would never be followed by the elevation of Jesus to a throne. If, 
therefore, his views might have been attended by some little waver- 
ing, yet now at length he again became resolutely determined once 
more to follow the old direction. In short, the celebration of the 
last supper brought him at once to the last determination. Up to 
this hour he had played merely a game of calculation in his Satanic 
speculation ; but now the concern turned and played with him. 
During the first movement of Satan within him, he conceived the 
diabolical scheme within his heart. He was eager to conciliate the 
favour and gain the money of the high council by betraying his 
Master. But after Satan’s second suggestion he gave himself entirely 
up as an involuntary tool to the kingdom of darkness, to become the 
bow, and to be the arrow, by which the Prince of Darkness should 
Pierce the Prince of Light to his very heart ; now, therefore, he in- 
voluntarily rushed forth, like a possessed being, into the shades of 
tight, and his vehemence urged forward by its side the satellites 
of the high council, to put into execution, without a moment of 
delay, the deed of darkness. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION.—MR. MORELL'S REPLY 
TO DR. ALLIOTT. 


(To the Editors of the Biblical Review.*) 


GrentLEMEN,—I feel much obliged to you for inserting in your 
valuable periodical Dr. Alliott’s remarks upon my ‘ Philosophy of 
Religion,’ as it gives me an opportunity of putting in a clearer light 
several points on which the most partial and indistinct ideas 
are very frequently entertained. The spirit in which most of the 
other religious reviews have hitherto taken up the subject is such, 
that no man possessing any self-respect would care to offer a 
single word either in reply or explanation. But when I see a 
calm and an earnest mind, like that of Dr. Alliott, honestly under- 
taking to enter upon the field of inquiry, I can only experience 
sincere pleasure in pointing out where I think he is mistaken, and 
in seeking to come to a clear understanding upon the questions at 
issue between us. 

First, then, with respect to the question of authority—Dr. 
Alliott admits freely that most of the philosophers I have named, 
as well as a multitude of others, believe in Intuitions, but asserts 
that, so far as the generality of them are concerned, the intuitions 
of which they speak differ in some very essential particulars from 
those of the Intuitional Consciousness, as maintained in the ‘ Philo- 
sophy of Religion.’ Now, although this observation, as I shall 
immediately show, contains in it a portion (though, indeed, a very 
small portion) of truth, yet, as a piece of criticism upon the actual 


* We beg to call the renewed attention of our readers to the word of 
explanation (p. 840) which.we prefixed to Dr. Alliott’s paper, and which 
we have to repeat almost word for word with reference to the reply to that 
paper, which we have now the pleasure of inserting. Such a discussion as 
the present, conducted in the spirit exhibited by both of our excellent 
friends, cannot fail to subserve the interests to which alone the Biblical 
Review is devoted—the interests of Truth for its own sake. Dr. Alliott has 
signified his intention of seading us a second paper, on the purely religious 
questions touched upon in Mr. Morell’s work; but, as the present contro 
versy relates solely to the philosophical basis of Mr. Morell’s views, we 
wish to finish the one part of the discussion before proceeding to the other. 
Dr. Alliott’s second letter will be found in another part of our present 
Number. 
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use I have made of the authorities quoted, it lies entirely beside 
the mark. If I had brought them all forward as witnesses to my 
entire theory of Intuition, I should have certainly laid myself open 
to refutation. I think it must be obvious, however, even to the 
most cursory reader, that my object was simply to produce author- 
ities for the fundamental fact of there being a twofold intellectual 
process in the human mind—the one of which presents truth to us 
immediately and intuitively, the other through a complex, inter- 
mediate, and inferential process. Many writers, those chiefly of 
the Sensational School, deny this whole distinction: they believe in 
nothing original, but impressions produced upon us through the 
senses; beyond these impressions they recognise only the logical 
understanding, as employed in framing abstract notions, or inferring 
one Idea from another. It was in opposition to this wide-spread 
opinion, that I brought forward the authorities in question; and 
there is not one of them, I am fully assured, who is not perfectly 
clear and decisive in his repudiation of it. They each and all bring 
their united testimony to another distinct intellectual process; a 
process, too, which bears upon it the main feature for which I con- 
tend—that of presenting Truth to the human mind in the direct, 
the immediate, the intuitive form. It is true I might have gone 
further; I might have shown, that various schools of Philosophy, 
and various authors of the highest reputation, not excluding Reid 
himself, have developed the fundamental Idea of intuition, so as 
to involve, if not- distinctly assert, the same conclusions I have 
drawn from it: but having shown that there exists an over- 
whelming amount of authority for the fundamental Idea itself, I 
designed to rest the further expansion of it entirely upon its own 
merits ; and requested at the close of the chapter that every reader 
would think it carefully out for himself. . 

This, however, it may be said, does not obviate the objection, 
that there are essential differences between some of the writers 
quoted and myself—differences so great, that we could not be 
properly regarded as maintaining anything whatever in common. 
As an example of this, it is urged in the article before us, that 
Intuitions are described by Reid and others as the original bases, 
or essential conditions of thought; whereas they are viewed in my 
psychology as something distinct from the rest of our mental 


operations, and forming a mode of intelligence quite of its 
own kind. 
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Now, in presenting this objection, Dr. Alliott is evidently con. 
founding two widely different things, namely, the fundamental and 
subjective forms of thought, and the immediate matter of it, as 


given intuitively in the varied spheres of human knowledge. So. 


~ frequently had I found even thinking minds, if unaccustomed to 
the higher metaphysical analysis, confounding these two things, 
that I formerly penned the following special caution against it :— 


‘In realising the distinction we have now portrayed between the two 
great modes of man’s intellectual activity, we must caution our readers not 
to confound the products of the intuitional consciousness with the funda- 
mental forms of thought, such as are now usually described in a Table of 
Categories. The product of Intuition is never an abstract, formal, and 
empty notion: it is precisely the reverse; namely, a direct perception of 
some actual concrete reality. —Philosophy of Religion, p. 57. 


Now, Dr. Alliott’s description of Intuitions, as held by Reid, 
Hamilton, and others, answers precisely to the former of these; it 
corresponds entirely to those subjective forms of thought under 
which we are necessitated to: view everything that is brought 
within the scope of our understanding, whether belonging to the 
material or to the ideal world. That such a priori principles lie at 
the foundation of all our determinate knowledge, not indeed as 
revealing objective realities, but as the necessary laws of thought, I 
am far enough from denying. But, then, these laws belong to 
the logical part of our nature;—they are only the instruments of 
reflective thinking; nor are they, in the language of any philo- 
sophical writer I am acquainted with, made synonymous with 
Intuitions, though the two are often popularly confounded for 
want of a sufficiently close analysis. 

The distinction between them is more or less patent, indeed, in 
the history of Philosophy from the earliest times ;—although it was 
Kant who first completed the analysis, and showed distinctly what 
elements, even in the most ordinary case of experience, come from 
the mind itself, and what from the outward reality. 

The school of Reid and Stewart, on the other hand, never wholly 
performed this analysis. Those writers, particularly the former, 
saw clearly enough that there must be original principles of belief, 
on which we have to rest in every legitimate sphere of human 
knowledge ; but there the analysis stopped. Accordingly, if we take 


up the list of first principles given us by Reid himself in the Fifth . 


and Sixth Chapters of the essays on the Intellectual powers, we 
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shall find that they exhibit a popular rather than a scientific and 
critical statement of fundamental truths,—comprising at once the 
forms and the material of thought by no means extricated from 
each other, but all mingled together in a series of propositions, with 
hardly any attempt at a scientific classification. Moreover, he treats 
of esthetic, of moral, and of metaphysical truth, not as starting 
from one common source, but as occupying each a separate 
ground of its own;—so that it is evident that we cannot 
regard his ‘ first principles’ either as constitutive forms or condi- 
tions of thought only, or as Intuitions only, but as common-sense 
statements of unquestionable truths and conceptions, elicited 
alike out of both. Reid’s view I hold, in the main, to be per- 
fectly correct, only he stood upon a popular and dogmatic, instead 
of standing, as Kant did, upon a critical platform. That he ever 
pretended to set forth the whole of his original principles as being 
necessary conditions to all human thinking, is entirely untrue. 
For instance, in the chapter on Duty, he says that—‘ by an 
original power of the mind, which we call conscience, or the 
moral faculty, we have the conceptions of right and wrong in human 
conduct—of merit, and demerit, of duty and moral obligation, 
and our other moral conceptions; and that by the same faculty 
we perceive some things in human conduct to be right, and others 
to be wrong; that the first principles of morals are the dictates of 
this faculty ; and that we have the same reason to rely upon these 
dictates as upon the determinations of our senses, or of our other 
natural faculties.’ 

Would Dr. Alliott contend, that the sense of duty, of which 
Reid here speaks, is ‘ pre-essential for us to enter at all into the 
universal field of thought,’ or that it is not a principle which has 
reference only to.one particular portion of it? It must, I think, 
be evident, on the slightest consideration, that the latter view of 
Intuitive truth was in Reid’s mind just as much as the former; 
and that although he turns his attention, when he speaks of 
primary metaphysical truths, more to the constitutive elements and 
laws of thought, yet, in other places, he as manifestly asserts the 
reality of a moral Intuition, distinct from any abstract forms 
whatever. The immediacy of our knowledge of the external world 
was, in fact, the type from which he formed his notion of the 
immediate perception of Intuitional truth in the higher sphere of 
consciousness. Dr. Alliott refers, among others, to Sir William 
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Hamilton as using the term ‘ Intuition’ in the sense of a necessa 
condition of thought. I feel quite safe in affirming that Sir William 
Hamilton has never employed the term in this way. Of all men 
I have the-honour of knowing in the philosophical world, there ig 
not one who has more thoroughly analysed the constitutive prin- 
ciples of thought, and more clearly separated them from the 
immediate and intuitive revelation of objective realities. In page 
759 of his edition of Reid, he has given us a classification of the 
various senses in which the term ‘ Intuition’ has been used, not one 
of which is at all parallel with what Dr. Alliott represents, but 
which all turn upon the consciousness of the actual—the present, 
the concrete, in contradistinction to those abstract forms which 
merely enter into thought as its subjective element. Moreover, 
in another place, Sir W. Hamilton, after passing a high eulogium 
on Jacobi, as the modern Plato, and one of the principal author. 
ities for the doctrine of common sense, quotes the following 
passage from him, in which the distinction I am pointing out is 
exhibited in the clearest possible terms :— 

‘ Like every other system of cognitions, Philosophy receives its 
Form exclusively from the understanding (Verstand), as in general 
the faculty of concepts (Begriffe). Without notions or concepts, 
there can be no reconsciousness—no consciousness of cognitions; 
consequently no discrimination and comparison; no separation and 
connexion, no weighing, reweighing, estimating, of these; in a 
word, no seizing possession (Besitz-ergreifung) of any truth what- 
ever. On the other hand, the contents—the peculiar contents, of 
philosophy, are given exclusively by the Reason (Vernunft)—by the 
faculty, to wit, of cognitions, independent of sense, and beyond 
its reach. The Reason fashions no concepts, builds no systems, 
pronounces no judgments ; but, like the external senses, it merely 
reveals—it merely announces the fact. 

‘ Above all, we must consider, that as there is a sensible intuition, 
an intuition through the sense, so there is likewise a rational 
intuition through the Reason. Each, as a peculiar source of know- 
ledge, stands counter to the other; and we can no more educe the 
latter from the former, than we can educe the former from the 
latter. So, likewise, both hold a similar relation to the under- 
standing (Verstand), and consequently to demonstration. Opposed 
to the intuition of sense, no demonstration is valid; for all demon- 
stration is only a reducing, or a carrying back of the concept to 
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the sensible intuition (empirical or pure), which affords its gua- 
rantee: and this, in reference to physical science, is the first and 
the last, the unconditionally valid, the absolute. On the same 
principle, no demonstration avails in opposition to the INTUITION OF 
reason, which affords us a knowledge of supersensible objects ; 
that is, affords us assurance of their reality and truth.’—Hamilton’s 
Reid, p. 795. 

I need not now multiply similar examples, which it would be 
easy to do to an indefinite extent: indeed, there are very few 
philosophical writers of any weight by whom the existence of the 
Intuitional faculty, if admitted at all, is not admitted either 
expressly or implicitly in the generic sense in which I have myself 
explained it.* 

From the foregoing remarks and quotations, three things, I 
think, are very evident. 1st. That a wide difference has been 
established between the subjective forms of thought, which enter 
universally into all our conceptions of things, and the immediate 
perception of objective Truth. 2ndly. That the term Intuition is 
never specifically applied to the former, although, for want of 
analysis, the matter and form are not unfrequently mingled 
together in what are called ‘first principles.’ 3rdly. That the 
immediate revelations of objective reality, to which the word 
Intuition is commonly applied, do not enter universally into the 
act of thinking, but merely introduce us into separate spheres of 
contemplation—which spheres, however, we can only represent to 
ourselves theoretically through the universal forms of the logical 
understanding. In making these explanations, I am stating only 
what is perfectly familiar to those who have been at all accustomed 
tohabits of metaphysical analysis, under the aid of the critical 
philosophy. Of course, the whole conclusions may be disputed, 
but they cannot be ignored. The chief difficulty I experience in 
speaking or writing about metaphysical questions, arises from the 
fact of there being so few who comparatively have at all kept up 
with the philosophical literature of the age. The consequence is, 
that a thousand explanations are necessary before we can come to 

any,understanding upon the real points of dispute. If those of 
Our writers who profess to deal with philosophical questions at all 


* See, also, on the common use of the term ‘ Intuition,’ the Introduction 
to the ‘Outlines of the Laws of Thought.’ Pickering. 
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would simply master Kant’s Critick of the Pure and Practical 


Reason, with some few of the principal developments of it, and. 


then grapple with the problems of human knowledge upon the 
platform to which the Science of the present age has brought 
them, there would be some chance of coming to a clear under- 
standing, at least upon the nature of the questions we have 
to solve. 

I come next to the statement which Dr. Alliott has made—to 
the effect—that Intuition in my sense of the term is a peculiar 
state of consciousness separated from the logical faculty, not only 
as to its nature, but also in its actual exercise; while others make 
Intuition a phenomenon implied in, and inseparably connected with, 
every act of belief,and every simple operation of the intellectual facul- 
ties. Now here, let me remark, there are two errors involved: the 
first, with regard to myself; the second, with regard to the other Psy- 
chologists referred to. With regard to myself, it is an entire mistake 
to suppose that I ever represented the intuitional and the logical 
faculties as separated in their actual operations. It is the im- 
perfection of all psychology, that we must separate by analysis 
many things which coexist in reality, and thus incur the danger 
of representing the human consciousness either as cut up into so 
many portions, or as exercising its faculties in distinct successions 
of time. It is simply for the sake of analysis, that I ever speak 
of the operations of the faculties apart from each other. Not the 
less distinet, however, are the actual functions of each. The 
exercise of separate faculties, be it observed, is one thing;—the 
separate exercise of them would be quite another. The objection 
which Dr. Alliott makes in regard to the impossibility of their 
co-existence, on the ground that the one views Truth as a whole, 
while the other separates and analyses it, can hardly have been 
considerately urged. I know not, indeed, how it would be 
possible, mentally, to analyse a thing into its parts, unless we could 
grasp it at the same time as a concrete whole. The very necessity 
of analysis and abstract classification arises from the fact, that the 
spontaneous and intuitive glance we give at the concrete objects of 
human knowledge does not satisfy the wants of the speculative un- 
derstanding. Accordingly, while the one faculty retains the matter 
of Truth in the range of our intuitive perceptions, the other strives 
to give it an abstract and scientific form. In fact, the very pecu- 
liarity of the whole school of Psychology, to which I profess to 
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belong (as any one acquainted with it will bear me out), is exaetly 
the reverse of what has been, by Dr. Alliott and some others, attri- 
buted to it. Its purport is to show that the two faculties in 
question operate conjointly in producing—the one the matter, the 
other the form, of our knowledge; and that although these ele- 
ments may and must be separated in a psychological analysis, and 
proved to result from two different modes of consciousness, yet the 
process, like the result itself, always implies the blending of the 
two operations throughout their whole course. My psychological 
scheme was necessarily very brief, and on that account, of course, 
very imperfectly developed. Were it properly filled up, I should 
have shown how the presentative mode of intelligence manifests 
itself with the earliest efforts of thought—how it gives us the 
rudimentary notions of time and space, number and personality, 
&ec.; how it passes into the sphere of good and evil, unfolding the 
elements of man’s whole moral life; how at length, under proper 
influences, it rises into the loftiest forms of spiritual insight, and 
conducts us to the sublime results of religious faith. In like 
manner, I shou!d have to show how the logical mode of Intellection, 
connate with the former, begins with the earliest efforts of 
reason its work of representation—of abstraction—of classification 
—of analysis: how it adapts itself, in the development of the 
human mind, to every advancing stage of perception or Intuition ; 
how it first shapes the material of the senses into notions ; and 
then, rising to a higher mode of activity, deals with our superior 
intuitions in a similar manner—creating the whole process of philo- 
sophical thinking, and blending its influence with the intuitive 
faculty in every fresh intellectual conquest. Thus we should see 
that the two lie at the very foundation of our intellectual life, and 
that every hour we exist and think they act and react upon each other. 

No little confusion, I conceive, has resulted, to some at least, on 
this topic, from their confounding the spontaneous with the 
reflective exercise of the logical faculty. I attempted to guard 
against this in the following passage:—‘ There is a sense in which 
all the faculties, even the logical consciousness itself, may be 
regarded as a spontaneous movement, such as we have described— 
a sense in which we cast our knowledge spontaneously and unre- 
flectively into a logical mould.* The scientific use of the logical 


* ‘Philosophy of Religion,’ p. 41. 
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faculty (with which we have chiefly to do in all questions of formal 
Theology) has, of course, a much more separate and distinctive 
exercise than the spontaneous activity there referred to. But even 
here, as I have repeatedly shown, the one never operates fruitfully 
without the other, since no valid intellectual result, and no science, 
can be achieved without the co-operation of both. 

After this brief explanation of my own views respecting the 
relation of the human faculties to each other, Dr. Alliott will 
forgive me if I point out the mistake into which he has fallen, 
with regard to the views of some other Psychologists. He repre- 
sents, for example, the Scottish school as uniformly affirming that 
the first principles of human knowledge impart ‘such a peculiarity 
in the constitution of the human mind as is implied in every Act of 
Belief; or is developed in simple connexion with every operation of 
the intellectual faculties.” Now, I have before shown that this 
statement could only apply in any degree to the formal principles 
of thought ; but, in fact, it does not apply absolutely even to these, 
It is not affirmed by any system of philosophy whatever, that all 
the forms of thought mingle up with every operation of the mind. 
Each one of them, such as quantity, quality, causality, &c., only 
refers to that class of Ideas at the head. of which it stands as 
the common type. And if it is not true of these, infinitely less 
is it true of the Intuitions, which stand at the threshold of the 
separate departments of human experience, such as the moral and 
the esthetic. Dr. Alliott has, in fact, missed the proper philo- 
sophical meaning of the term ‘ Universality, as a test of the 
validity of ‘ first principles.’ The universality of a principle does 
not necessarily imply that it appears in ‘every act of belief; but 
simply that it manifests itself in the normal development of every 
sound and healthy mind. The test of universality is thus applied 
quite correctly to many intuitive perceptions, which neither enter 
into the universal field of thought, nor form any portion whatever 
of the constitutive laws of the understanding. Reid himself 
expressly affirms that each department of human knowledge has ifs 
own first principles, which, although they enter only into one 
particular sphere, yet are to be equally verified by the authority of 
‘Common Sense.’ ‘ The first principles,” he writes, ‘ of all the 
sciences must be the immediate dictates of our natural faculties; 
nor is it possible that we should have any other evidence of their 
truth. And in different sciences the faculties which dictate their 
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first principles are very different” After referring to astronomy, 
to music, to politics, &c., he comes to morals, and proceeds as 
follows :—‘ The first principles of morals are the immediate dictates 
of the moral faculty. . ... He that will judge of the colour of 
an object, must consult his eyes in a good light, when there is no 
medium or contiguous objects that may give it a false tinge: but 
in vain will he consult every other faculty in this matter. In like 
manner, he that will judge of the first principles of morals, must 
consult his conscience or moral faculty when he is calm and 
dispassionate, unbiassed by interest, affection, or fashion.”* From 
all this, two things, I presume, are again sufficiently evident. 
1st. That Reid does not confine the principles of common sense to 
the mere forms or-conditions of thought; and, 2ndly. That by 
employing the analogy of our sense-perceptions to explain his 
notion of the process by which we apprehend the elements of moral 
and spiritual Truth, he comes exactly to the doctrine of Intuition 
which I have maintained—the doctrine, namely, which gives it a 
concrete and material, not an abstract or regulative, function. 
There is yet one more objection I must notice—that in which 
Dr. Alliott has represented me as differing from Reid and 
Hamilton, in regarding our Intuitions as progressive, while they 
regard them as necessary and absolutely fixed. Now, the true 
statement of the case is this—that both those authorities attribute 
the character of necessity only to one particular class of first prin- 
ciples, and by no means to the whole. Thus Sir W. Hamilton, 
in the passage preceding that referred to by Dr. Alliott, says: 
‘The argument from Common Sense, it may be observed, is of 
principal importance in reference to the class of contingent truths. 
The others, from their converse being absolutely incogitable, 
sufficiently guard themselves.’ And as to Reid, he not only 
devotes entire separate chapters to the first principles of necessary 
and of contingent Truth, but expressly affirms the progressive 
nature of our Intuitions in the region of esthetics, of morals, nay, 
even in that of mathematical Truth. ‘ Taste,’ he says [meaning by 
that the perception of the beautiful], ‘is progressive, as man is.’ 
Again, he writes (‘ Active Powers,’ Essay V., Chap. I.): ‘ The evidence 
of mathematical axioms is not discerned till men come to a certain 
degree of maturity of understanding. A boy must have formed 


* ‘ Active Powers, Chap. VI. + P. 754. 
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the general conception of quantity, and of more and less, and equal, 
of sum, and difference; and he must have been accustomed to judge 
of these relations in matters of common life, before he can perceive 
the evidence of the mathematical axiom, that equal quantities added 
to equal quantities make equal sums. In like manner, our moral 
judgment or conscience [which he expressly affirms to be a separate 
faculty] grows to maturity from an imperceptible seed planted by 
our Creator.’ 

_ Reid, it is true, falls into a little confusion from not separating 
the formal from the intuitional element in the region of meta. 
physical and mathematical truth, as also from not making any 
distinction between the spontaneous and the reflective knowledge of 
a principle ; but so far from representing his ‘ first principles’ as 
absolutely fixed, he seems inclined to go even beyond myself in 
describing the formal as well as the material elements of our know- 
ledge as alike involved in the inevitable destiny of human progress, 
Neither the universality nor the necessity of an Intuition prevented 


him from regarding it under the Idea of a process, the fixedness’ 


of which resides in its generic character, while it may be even 
deepening to our perception as well in the variety as in the 
intensity of its development ; just as a plant, through all the stages 
of its growth, is a fixed type in nature, while, yet, it undergoes an 
entire series of progressive transformations. If any one will only 
take the trouble carefully to peruse Reid’s ‘Twelve First Principles 
of Contingent Truths,’ and then his ‘ Six Classes of First Principles 
relating to Necessary Truths,’ the utter incompatibility of them 
with Dr. Alliott’s position—‘ that they each and all mingle up with 
every Act of Belief,’—will be too clear to need any further 
illustration. 

Having now disposed of the Question of Authority, I shall 
make a few observations upon Dr. Alliott’s theory of the Beautiful, 
the Good, and the True. And first of all, I must try to make‘clear 
a distinction which is perpetually lost sight of in discussing 
questions of this nature—I mean the distinction between the 
immediate realisation of a thing, and the reflective Idea we may 
form of it. Thus, I may have an extremely vivid sense of the 
Beautiful in Nature or Art, while the notion or Idea of Beauty has 
never occupied my mind for a single hour. The one is an imme- 
diate experience, and nothing more; the other is the account we 
render to ourselves of that experience, either as to its origin or its 
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nature: the one is a reality spontaneously manifested to us; the 
other is an abstraction created subjectively by the understanding : 
the one is an intuitional fact ; the other a logical conception. Now, 
in the article before us, this whole distinction, if not entirely lost 
sight of, yet is involved in the greatest confusion. Dr. Alliott is 
discussing throughout how we get the Idea of Beauty in the 
reflective sense ; not perceiving that, however well he might succeed 
in expounding the intellectual process by which that idea is con- 
structed, he has not yet come to the real problem at all. The way 
in which he proceeds is the following:—First, we have a sensation, 
say of colour, which gives us a pleasurable feeling ; next, we have 
two sensations together, by which the pleasure is increased; then 
there is an Idea added to the sensations—the idea, namely, that 
there is power in the outward object to produce the pleasure in 
question: this being accomplished, the Beautiful, it is said, stands 
revealed before us as the result of the two combined elements. 
Surely, Dr. Alliott must perceive that he has slurred over, in this 
explanation, precisely the essential point of the whole question ? 
When we receive a pleasurable emotion from viewing exquisite com- 
binations of colours and forms, is that emotion simply a sensation, 
or is it something more? If, as I imagine, he would admit it be 
something more—something which he terms an emotion—something 
which is designated the impression of the beautiful, then it is 
evident that we must have the spontaneous perception of Beauty 
previous to forming the idea of power in the object to produce 
it. No analysis can possibly be more defective than to confound 
the mere sensation of an object with the esthetic pleasure derived 
from its contemplation, even though that sensation be accompanied 
by an idea. A sensation (to employ a wholesome truism) is just a 
sensation ; and the Idea of power residing in a given object to 
produce pleasure, is an Idea ; and, however we may twist our sensa- 
tions about, and wring our Ideas to get something else from them, 
they will never turn out in any other shape than as sensations or 
as Ideas. If we add, as Dr. Alliott proceeds to do, the whole 
apparatus of associations, still it does not help the matter in the 
least. Heap up Idea upon Idea, and association upon association, 
yet you never come to a point where the combined notions and 
sensations are equivalent to the immediate experience of the Beau- 
tiful. If it be said that the Ideas excite the pleasurable Emotion, 


then, first, I reply, this is totally inconsistent with the theory 
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of Dr. A., that the Ideas are intended to institute a connexion 
between the Emotion (previously experienced) and the external 
object producing it; secondly, even supposing the Ideas to excite 
it, still that supposition, if true, would only determine the ante. 
cedents of the case, while the nature of the emotion itself would 
remain as much an unresolved fact of our nature as ever. But, 
thirdly, the dependence of the emotion on the Idea has pretty 
generally been rejected by Psychologists as a theory wholly incon- 
sistent with the facts of the case. The Greeks, for example, in the 
freshness of their esthetic life, had no better eyes, or clearer sensa- 
tions, than we. According, therefore, to Dr. Alliott’s theory, their 
refined sense of Beauty, being concentrated in the other, or intel- 
lectual Element, must have arisen from some superior capacity of 
associating with their sensations the power residing in certain external 
objects to produce a pleasing Emotion. Had this been the case, 
then, in proportion as their reflection upon the causes of their 
zesthetic Emotions increased, the Sense of the Beautiful must have 
increased likewise ; whereas, in the case of the Greeks (as, indeed, 
of every other nation), the blush and blossom of their esthetic life 
withered with the opening of the philosophical era; and the in- 
tensity of their relish for the Beautiful stood in the inverse, instead 
of the direct, ratio to their reflection upon the Emotion, and its 
causes. Dr. Alliott, amongst other things, brings in the plea of 
Experience, to help the association theory,—as though (since, at 
least, the days of Kant) the term ‘experience’ stood in any sort 
of opposition to the doctrine of intuitive perceptions. No doubt, 
the attribution of the power residing in certain objects to excile 
pleasing emotions is purely a matter of experience. But, then, 
what is experience? What are its elements? And what is the 
pleasing emotion, which is to be accounted for by this very act of 
experience itself? What Dr. Alliott has done (I am sure quite 
unconsciously) is quietly to slip in the emotion, which, after all, 
contains the kernel of the whole question—and then to give our 
reflection upon it, and its causes as equivalent to the intuition of the 
Beautiful itself. If he will only fix his eye, for a moment, upon 
what he calls the pleasing emotion excited by external objects, he 
must, I think, admit that, even on his own showing, the spontaneous 
perception of beauty, as residing in them, exists as an emotion 
previous to the very process of Association, by which he tries to 
account for it. As to there being no objective reality involved in 
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the Intuition of the Beautiful, I would merely ask, Whether, when 
we see a lily, or a rose, or the Venus de Medici, there is anything 
real, which we apprehend in it, beyond the mere sensation (which 
a dog possesses just as well as we), on the one hand, and a sub- 
jective process of association, on the other? If a-man do not 
spontaneously perceive a Divine or an Ideal Truth, in such things 
distinct from sense, and distinct from mere association, I fear I 
shall hardly convince him that such an Ideal exists. Assuredly, 
though beauty may manifest itself in connexion with material 
things, yet there is beyond the region of Sense the realisation of a 
Beau Ideal, which, while it corresponds with, and calls forth into 
consciousness, some deep sentiment of our nature, yet has as real 
an objective existence as every other thought, which God has 
clothed in the forms of nature, or man embodied in the creations 
of art. 

I have dwelt at some length upon the Beautiful; because the 
same confusion which we have pointed out here between the 
direct experience and the abstract Idea of Beauty, is exactly re- 
produced in relation to Morals. Here, as we should now naturally 
anticipate, Dr. Alliott directs his remarks, throughout, to the 
question—How we form the Idea of the Good? Leaving out the 
point how we come to possess a moral susceptibility at all, he says, 
and quite truly, that the Idea of the Good will be found to differ 
in different individuals, according to the varied intelligence and 
knowledge which they possess. The question, however, ought to 
be, Whether or not the intensity of a man’s moral life bears any 
direct proportion to the amount of knowledge and intelligence 
which he possesses, and by which the abstract Idea of the good 
can, of course, alone be realized. This question, I presume, would 
hardly be answered so readily in the affirmative. A peasant, who 
never reflected a single hour upon the subject of moral Truth, may 
have the most intense susceptibility of moral feeling ; while another 
man, who can define the Idea of the Good to a hair’s-breadth, has, 
perhaps, a moral nature either undeveloped or abgolutely blunted. 
To the one, moral truth appears as a reality; to the other, as an 
abstraction ;— and the process by which we come to the latter, is 
anything but a correct account of the genesis of the former. 

Just at the close of his remarks, Dr. Alliott does, however, touch 
upon the point in dispute, which he settles by the single assertion, 
that, “We do not gain the Ideas from the Emotions, but that, on 
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the contrary, it is the Ideas which give rise to the Emotions.” 
This assertion, he must be aware, is absolutely denied by a very 
large proportion of moralists; and I certainly see not the use, 
after its thousandfold refutation, of barely re-asserting it, as Dr, 
Alliott has here done, as though it were a matter on which no 
dispute could arise. If he intends his preceding remarks to make 
clear the way for it, then I must say that I do not understand 
what bearing they have upon the Question. What he has advanced 
about the Idea of the good not being intuitive, is by no means to 
the purpose—because we all know that the Jdea, so far from being 
intuitive, is the product of the logical faculty operating upon the 
direct experiences of our moral nature. Neither is it any argu. 
ment against the Intuitional Theory to affirm, that men’s opinions 
differ about what actions are right and what are wrong; for 
differences will, of course, arise—as Reid clearly saw—according 
to the more or less perfect development of our moral life, which is 
progressive, as man is. Moreover, the very fact, that we sit down 
to judge upon the moral character of an action, itself proves that 
we have some previous sense of a right and a wrong, without which 
the very question under judgment would be a nonentity. Nor, 
further, is there any weight in the affirmation that, if morals rested 
on intuitive Evidence, no reason could be given for the decisions of 
conscience,—for those very reasons will themselves be found to 
rest ultimately upon moral Intuitions. If it be said, You ought to 
do this or that, because it subserves the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number, then I reply, Why ought I to seek the happiness, 
rather than the misery, of mankind? If it be urged by another, 


You ought to do this because God commands it, then I reply, . 


Why ought I to obey God’s command? or, How do I know that it 
is not detrimental to my interests to do so? In either case, there 
is no refuge, except in an appeal to our intuitive sense of Eternal 
right. In one word, a logical process can never lead to any other 
than a logical result. Moral feeling, and the Sense of Duty, can 
never be derived from a syllogism, or drawn out of any number of 
abstract Ideas. The two things are wholly incommensurable 
quantities, although, like all our other faculties, they may act and 
react upon each other. The giving a reason for moral obedience 
is no part of morality, but simply the natural craving of our 
intellectual faculties after a reflective exposition of the matter. To 
me it appears, that our moral nature is in the healthiest state 
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when we shrink instinctively from evil, and do right, not simply 
because God has commanded it, but because the state of our con- 
science prompts us to do so, without asking the question—Why ? 
To discuss the ground of morals, however, in a few sentences, would 
be impossible. I feel I should do no better justice to my side of 
the question than Dr. Alliott has done to his. 

I must now add, lastly, a single observation upon the Infinite. 
Here, as in the other cases, Dr. Alliott is striving to construct the 
Idea of Infinity, and to construct it logically. I am well aware he 
will never come to anything positive or concrete by this process. 
To reach after the Infinite by merely abstracting the limits of 
things, is striving to compass, by the logical faculty, what it can 
never attain to. So far, 1 admit that the Idea is negative. But 
if we have ever bowed in adoration before the Infinite Being, I am 
equally sure that we have gained a positive realisation of The 
Infinite itself; distinct from any notion of it which logic could 
ever construct. Dr. Alliott’s theory is, that the Infinite is positive 
and real, but that we have no conception or realisation of it. This 
is merely saying that we worship the Eternal, but have no Idea of 
what we worship; that we construct an abstraction for ourselves 
by the law of causality and the multiplication of finites, and then 
adore it; that we project the last product of our own intellectual 
faculties without us, and then hypostatise it, and call it God; in 
one word, that we bow down before the conclusion of a sy!logism, 
ora sorites, as though it were a living Divinity. I have never 
been able to see that this whole hypothesis is any other than an 
implicit Atheism, although I am well aware that its advocates are 
sheltered from its pitiless consequences by the fact of their reli- 
gious faith being stronger and better than their theories. Into 
the metaphysics of the question I do not intend here to enter. 
Those who wish to see more of my views upon it, may consult a 
somewhat extended note in the Appendix to the Second Edition 
of my ‘ History of Philosophy,’ written in reply to Dr. Chalmers. 
Earnestly do I wish that some of our theologians, before they 
commit themselves so incautiously to the mere logical proofs of the 
Existence of God, would try their hands upon Kant’s hitherto 
unanswered demonstration of the Impossibility of reaching that 
great Truth by any speculative process whatever. After such an 
attempt, the difficulties of the problem, to say the least, would be 
somewhat more manifest than they now commonly appear to be. 
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With many thanks to Dr. Alliott for the candid statement he has 
made of his objections, I must now leave these remarks to his 
equally candid consideration. 

Before I conclude, however, I would crave permission to make 
an observation or two to the public at large. The doctrines I have 
maintained in the Philosophy of Religion were not put forth in- 
considerately, or without a due appreciation at once of the diffi- 
culties and the misconceptions attendant upon such a discussion. 
In a subject occupying so wide a field, and involving so intricate a 
process of research, there will inevitably be some points which re- 
quire to be cleared up, and some, perchance, to be corrected. ButI 
can truly say, that the attempts to invalidate the main positions 
have, as yet, only tended to convince me more fully than ever of their 
inviolability ; while they have demonstrated, not merely to my own 
mind, but, as I have reason to know, to multitudes of others, the 
perfect chaos of opinion respecting the real grounds of religious 
belief, which lies at this moment beneath the surface of mere 
profession. To the outcry which has been raised against me for 
mooting these topics, I never attached much importance. I knew 
that it arose, in great measure, from ignorance; I never believed 
that it was based in any strong convictions. It is not I who have 
raised the questions in dispute:—they were already working, 
consciously or unconsciously, in the mind of every thoughtful 
inquirer. Neither have I unsettled the minds of men respecting 
the validity of their traditionary opinions. Everyone knows how 


deep that unsettlement had already become upon all the topics 


I have discussed. The problems too I have sought to solve are far 
from being new ones: long have they been agitating the human 
mind; long have they produced doubt, difficulty, and division: 
neither will they, in the long run, yield to any attempts at closing 
them up, unfathomed or unsolved. The noise which arises from 
party prejudices and theological animosities soon passes away, but 
not so the questions which the age is forcing upon us, and which, 
ever and anon, will prove equally importunate, however they 
may be drowned for a time in the din of mere denunciation. 
For myself, I can only say that, deeply convinced of the absolute 
necessity of prosecuting such inquiries in the spirit at once of 
philosophical candour and Christian charity, I intend to speak 
again, as soon as there is silence enough for men to listen with 
calmness ; and to speak, as I hope, articulately. 
I remain, yours sincerely, J. D. MORELL. 
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FLETCHER’S HISTORY OF INDEPENDENCY.* 


Ar such a crisis in the: ecclesiastical state of England as the 
present, the appearance, at a trifling cost, of Mr. Fletcher’s manly 
History of Independency, skilfully planned and ably executed, rich 
in facts as interesting as they are weighty, and in reflection blend- 
ing freshness with sagacity, is a seasonable event. Most cheerfully 
do we accord it that notice in our pages which has been fairly 
earned; and most thankful should we be, if ‘ Christians of all 
communions,’ to whom the author gracefully inscribes the fruits of 
his toil, would thoughtfully ponder its often sombre, but always 
instructive recitals. By Independents themselves there is no fear 
but that the work will be hailed as a golden pledge of sacred 
affection to the denomination its author adorns —a gift whose 
pleasing lustre is heightened by its bearing a name which he need 
not blush to own, and which they will not willingly let die. 

The book purports to be a history not so much of men as of 
New Testament Church principles. Independency, its decline, 
fall, and revival, is its subject. The principles thus designated 
our author believes to be Divine, and therefore to have been embo- 
died in the constitution of the earliest Christian communities 
planted by the apostles themselves, to have shared the gradual 
eclipse which all that was divine underwent in after ages, and 
to have emerged from the Earth’s shadow, by virtue of a necessary 
law, as the other hemicycle of Christianity, when New Testament 
doctrine, of which Independent principles of discipline are the 
only straightforward deduction, once more, through God’s mercy, 
flooded the nations with its light at the epoch of the blessed 
Reformation. The following extract defines the object which the 


author has in view, and the lofty ideal which he has aimed to keep 


before him :— 


‘We propose in the following pages to delineate the church principles of 
the New Testament, and afterwards to show, how far, in periods succeeding 


* ‘The History of the Revival and Progress of Independency in England, 
since the Period of the Reformation: with an Introduction ; containing an 
Account of the Development of the Principles of Independency in the Age 
of Christ and his Apostles, and of the Gradual Departure of the Church 
into Antichristian Error, until the Time of the Reformation. By Joseph 
Fletcher. London: Snow. 
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the apostolic age, the professed churches of Christ have followed or 
abandoned them. The method thus adopted is identical with that followed 
by the inspired historians of the Jewish church. That church is not 
brought before us in the Old Testament as developing itself age after age 
into newer and more perfect forms, as if it were first instituted an infant 
church by Moses, to grow up into manhood afterwards; but it is set before 
us as a community which received Divine laws and institutions in the first 
era of jts existence, at the bands of its great inspired legislator, which 
were perfect and final for that dispensation, and to which therefore nothing 
might be added by man. The post-Mosaic history of the Jewish church, 
as chronicled for us on the sacred page, is written on this hypothesis: it is 
not an attempt to exhibit new developments of the Divine will through the 
growing perfection of the Jewish people; but it is a simple record of the 
conduct of that people in reference to an unchanging law of obedience and 
fidelity. “The law was given by Moses;” and the history of the Jews, from 
the death of Moses to its close, is a history of the manner in which that law was 
observed by the nation at large. The historical books of the Old Testament 
were not composed for the purpose of adding anything to the development 
of the Divine will contained in the Pentateuch; but for the purpose of 
showing, how in successive periods the Jewish people departed from, or 
returned to the primitive worship and obedience. 

‘It is on the same principle that the history of the post-apostolic church 
should be composed.* As the sacred chroniclers have never supposed that 
anything might be added, except by direct Divine intervention, to the law 
which came by Moses, so the historian of the, Christian church should 
never admit the hypothesis, that anything may be added to the “ grace and 
truth” which came by Jesus Christ, and were finally exhibited in all their 
essential aspects by his inspired apostles. All that the historian can do is 
to show, how far men calling themselves Christians, and communities 
assuming the name of Christian churches, have adhered to or departed 
from the primitive doctrines and institutions of the apostolic age.—Vol. I. 
pp. 8—10. 


The arrangement of the work strikes us as natural, happy, and 
effective. That there may be no misapprehension as to what the 
principles are whose history is to be traced, these are broadly 
stated in the outset, and shown to have their warrant in the teach- 
ing of our Lord and his apostles. The first book of the intro- 
ductory volume treats of the development of the principles of 
Independency in the age blessed with their presence in the flesh, 
and thus lays down the norm, by their swerving from, or squaring 
with which, after generations are to be judged. The remainder of 


* The italics are ours. The whole extract is, in our view, most richly 
suggestive. Is not all Church history a panorama of the Temptation? 
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this volume describes, in a second book, The gradual departure of 
the Church into antichristian error until the time of the Reformation. 
Subjoined to the volume are three valuable appendices—I. On the 
Assembly at Jerusalem (Acts xv.) II. On the Literary History of 
the Epistles of Ignatius. III. On the Forgery of the Clementines. 
The other three volumes are occupied with the history of the 
Revival of Independency in England, digested according to well- 
chosen epochs, from the Reformation down to the present time. 
To this second, and, indeed, main portion of the work, we should 
have liked to have done more justice than by expressing in general 
the hearty pleasure with which we have read every page. 

We cannot, however, refrain from avowing our particular satis- 
faction at the author’s able and truthful way of dealing with some 
points of the history not seldom much misunderstood. We might 
especially instance his plea for arrest of judgment in behalf of the 
father of the Brownists: his important distinction between the 
Congregational and thorough Independents of the olden time—the 
latter alone of whom were voluntaries: his estimate of the Dis- 
senting Brethren in the Westminster Assembly, and of most of the 
Commonwealth Independents, whom he proves unanswerably to 
have belonged to the former class; and in the course of the dis- 
cussion honestly raises, and ably sets for ever at rest, the awkward 
question touching the historical truth of Mr. Herbert’s well-known 
painting: his fearless and successful vindication from the pitiless 
slanders usually heaped upon their names of Hugh Peters and 
others of the regicides: and his equally chivalrous and competent 
defence against the polished but poisoned lance of Mr. Macaulay, 
of Alsop, Penn, and Lobb, in their acceptance of King James’s 
‘Declaration of Indulgence,’ in 1687. To these, and like inter- 
esting topics, we would fain have adverted more at length. But, 
to make a clean breast of it, our truant thoughts have been so 
beguiled by the tempting matters handled so wisely and so well in 
the introductory volume, that we more than fear, lest we may loiter 
too lovingly in the admirable porch, to leave any time for de- 
scanting on the manifold beauties of the stately building beyond. It 
is no small merit in a book when it sets its readers thinking; and if 
We may judge from our sluggish selves, Mr. Fletcher’s deserves this 
praise. 

Our author’s first book is a masterpiece of Scriptural deduction. 
The great principles of which it treats are three in number, and 
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are respectively designated Individual, Congregational, and Aggre- 
gate Independency. On the first of these, as thus stated—Every 
INDIVIDUAL is independent of human authority in all matters per. 
taining to religious faith and practice—Protestant Christendom is, 
or ought to be, agreed. These words are but an enunciation of 
the formal principle of the Reformation.* Neither the sole 
authority of Scripture in all matters of Religion, nor the right of 
private judgment, can be challenged with any face by one who has 
at once pitted that authority, and stood out for that right against 
the tyranny of Rome. If any say that, whilst Scripture is clear 
enough as to matters of faith, it is not so as to matters of eccle- 
siastical organisation and practice, they are met by the author’s 
pertinent remark,t+ that at any rate it comprises all the legislation 
of this nature that is binding on the conscience; and it is afterwards 
shown in detail that there is, in truth, nothing at all wanting on this 
score there. Besides, what right can Christians have so to halve 
their allegiance to the Bible as to borrow their religion thenee, 
whilst they haughtily turn their heel on its lowly, but high-born 
Church? Is Christianity an abortion? Is not the ‘ candlestick’ to 
be fashioned ‘according to the pattern,’ even as the light comes 
from heaven? Do we not read in the very. number of its branches 
the seal of perfection? It is plain that there is a@ visible Church 
spoken of in the NewTestament. How can we be sure that it is not 
the normal Church? True, it wants this, that, or the other feature, 
which this, that, or the other critic thinks would be a beauty. But 
the architecture of the House of God must not be judged of by the 
maxims of Vitruvius. It has gone hard with the religion of the 
Bible, also, when Man has taken its measure. The rule of Faith 
is too short at Naples and too long at Tiibingen. If there are no 


canons in Scripture, neither are there any creeds. There are’ 


infinitely better things. Truths are embodied, instead of being 
embalmed; and institutions are worked, under the unerring guidance 
of inspired men, in place of being octroyée. If, indeed, it were 
quite certain that either Prelacy or Presbytery is the palladium of 
the ‘city of God, as it is quite certain that neither of these 
systems can in our present Scriptures ‘ behold themselves as in 4 


See Hase’s‘ Hutterus Redivivus,’ p. 12. Sixth edition. Its material 
principle was, of course, Justification by Faith alone. 
P. 10. 
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glass,’ then it would be time to overhaul the libraries of the world 
jn search of some lost revelation. He whose ‘ eyes are as a flame 
of fire’ must have foreseen, and provided somewhere against our 
unseemly jarrings. His disciples never strove amongst themselves 
but He set them at one again: but it was ever by recalling to their 
too treacherous memories some forgotten Word. His teaching was, 
both new and old, ever in advance of their practice. Never had He 
to ertemporise a truth for the nonce. It is so still. The absence 
of these systems from its pages is no proof that the Bible is 
defective: for Christianity can thrive better without them. What 
does the Christian society want? Fellowship that we may serve . 
one another, and freedom to serve God. Now, the latter of these 
must be wretchedly mutilated by any system which ties the hands 
of any one subject of Christ just there, where, if nowhere else, his 
Christianity should be ever a /ife—in the circle of redeemed 
humanity—in the Church. And then what becomes of fellowship? 
For a suspected man may love, but cannot be heartily loved. No 
laity-killing organisation, therefore, solves the momentous problem. 
Christianity need not weep that her inspired records are soiled by 
no such daub. She has another kind of masterpiece to show. 
Thank God, the New Testament does not teach that a man may be 
good enough to speak to God, but not to a worm!—wise enough 
to choose his God, but not his minister—holy enough to rise to 
Heaven, but a pollution to a conclave of mitred sinners, a synod of 
upper servants, or a conference of preachers! It never miscals by 
the sacred name of humility that bastard virtue which keeps the 
‘spirit of adoption’ wherewith to ‘come boldly to the throne of 
grace,’ and the ‘ spirit of bondage,’ to crouch before another kind 
of throne. Its Church rests on no such ‘turning of things upside 
down,’ which ‘ shall be esteemed as the potter’s clay. For shall the 
work say it of Him that made it, He made me not? Or shall the 
thing framed say of Him that framed it, He had no understanding?’ 
The new creation also should be ‘ good’ enough for a Christian. 
That cannot be ‘the more perfect tabernacle’ where but the mate- 
rials are God’s and the ‘ building’ («riovs) man’s. 

There is, then, in the code of Revelation no ‘ hiatus valde 
deflendus.’ The missing finery of certain churches would hardly 
set off the meek-eyed radiance of its religion. ‘ Plain in her neat- 
ness,’ she will be the last and best honoured of the throng. All 
that is of any worth, and not a drawback to Christian fellowship, 
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may be reached by a shorter road than by Geneva or Lambeth; and 
the air of those spots is not overbracing to Christian freedom. It 
should not be lost sight of, that visible association affects at most 
the well-being of the New Man: Uiberty is the earliest pulsation 
of his /ife. It is no marvel if, to men who deem only of secondary 
consideration what the Holy Ghost makes vital, and will hug even 
to strangling the younger, to the slighting of the first-born, child, 
the provisions of the Father’s Will read strangely awry. But they 
may blame their foolish fondness. The Testament is not at fault. 
The Papist sees nine-tenths of his religion left out of the Bible, and 
most wisely looks out for another rule of Faith. In like manner, 
many a stiff Protestant, too honest to find Ais darling chureh- 
system there, sidles off after another rule of practice. How, 
without a blush, the latter can call upon the former to smash his 
idol at Dan, while he complacently kisses his own calf at Bethel, 
is a question rather for himself than a bystander. But, surely, the 
bystander may justly scorn his summons to worship it too? 
Christianity in its entirety, of doctrine, and discipline, faith, and 
practice, must be found, if anywhere, in its own inspired writings. 
To their strong:handed authority, and to no other, the conscience of 
mankind ought to bow. Christendom is sick at heart, her hands 
tied by the maddest anarchy, for want of a Dictator to appease 
these church strifes—ne quid Respusiica detrimenti capiat. It 
may be, that the Peasant of Nazareth can yet save the state. 

The principle of personal Independency, by no means as yet 
drained of its genial sap, must still, therefore, be the stately cedar 
whence the branches of the New Reformation are to spread their 
grateful shade. No monopoly of either Scripture or the Holy 
Ghost, against any one disciple of Christ, for any age, office, or 
number, or kind of men, the eleventh-bour labourer made equal 
with the first, individual freedom from all, save Divine, dictation, 
implied in individual accountability to God alone, the manifesta- 
tion of the Spirit given to every man to profit withal, Christ the 
Light of the world, so that al/ are to be taught of God, His 
disciples not to be the servants of men, but to stand fast in the 
liberty wherewith He hath made them free. ‘This principle our 
author rightly regards as fundamental, without exception, vital, as 
alone recognising the majesty of the soul, and giving due homage 
to God. ; 

The third and two following chapters of Mr. Fletcher’s first 
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book are devoted to a luminous exposition of its strictly logical 
corollary, the principle of Congregational Independency, announced 
in these terms—Every Congregation or Local Church composed of 
Christians meeting in one place is Independent, internally and 
externally, of all Human Authority in matters of Religion. 

Where this sound and Scriptural maxim is upheld, as in letter. 
s0 in LIFE, the Local Church can never become, on the one hand, 
the unsightly ‘tail’ of its shame-faced and high-souled office- 
bearers; nor, on the other, a deaf and dumb court of registration 
for the decrees of a synod; to the unbelieving, cowardly, and 
unthankful laying down, in either case, of the prophetical, priestly, 
and kingly character of its individual members. Every congrega- 
tion of Christians becomes a living organism, complete in itself, 
and in which every Christian within it finds his due place as an 
integral and needful part: for each is an organ of the Spirit, 
which quickens and informs the whole—‘ The eye cannot say unto 
the hand, I have no need of thee, nor, again, the head to the feet, I 
have no need of you.’ So also, to furnish again with its true 
Christian sense that mocking-bird tradition of Rome, which, for 
many dreary ages, has been nothing but heathen sound, the body 
of Christ exists whole and entire wheresoever a true Eucharist is 
celebrated ; for, understood of his body mystical, and of the food 
which Christians eat, this dogma, whilst it offers no outrage to 
reason, is the very teaching of Revelation. Hence each Christian 
assembly is an integer, not a fraction; and each member a unit, not 
acipher. This, as Mr. Fletcher shows, is the New Testament 
Church. Most jealously must its holy Independency be conserved. 
No member can devolve his functions; no assembly delegate her 
powers. Analogies drawn from political societies must not be 
allowed, as we know to our sorrow and shame to be possible, from 
the fact’s having happened to ourselves, to warp our minds from 
the truth. For the very foundations of the civil and of the 
ecclesiastical community are as different as Gospet is from Law. 
What the citizen holds is a prorpERTY: he has earned or inherited 
it; it is his own. The Christian’s tenure is OF GRACE; he isa 
steward: what he holds is in no sense his own—it is a TRUST. 
While, therefore, proxies may be lawful in the one case, personal 
service is imperative in the other. It was to him his Lord com- 
mitted the talent, and of Aim will He ask it again. Not one 
Christian upon earth can shake himself free of the responsibility : 
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no shift or evasion will avail. If one may drop his burden, aij 
may: if any may not, none may. In no well regulated mansion 
are there many servants idle, and a few slaved to death. The 
Household of Faith belongs to an Allwise Master. He wills that 
every blood-bought domestic shake off his slumbers to brush the 
cobwebs of many lazy ages from its cedar panels. The Church 
representative is an antichristian figment which wounds the very 
root of the gospel—salvation by race. The believer cannot give 
a power of attorney over that spiritual estate which is not his own. 
Again, Churches, though sovereign societies, may not, without 
express permission from Christ, melt like the states denoted by the 
stars and stripes into a governing union. They are not sui juris: 
for, while sovereign in relation to each other, they are subject in 
relation to Curist. The rule, Qui facit per alium, facit per se, 
plainly does not hold here. Church offices, so far from contravening 
the great Christian law of personal service, are precisely its happiest 
exponents: for in every such case, from the apostleship down- 
wards, the Church’s act of investiture is subjective, not objective—an 


acknowledgment, not a creation. The taught does not convey over. 


in trust to the-teacher, or the ruled to the ruler, any ‘ gift’ which, 
until the sealing of the sacred compact, he himself has, and his 
brother has not: all that he does is thankfully to own, by virtue of 
his own ‘ gift’ of spiritual insight held in stewardship from his 
Lord, his brother’s possession of that ‘ gift’ of teaching, or rule, 
which he himself lacks. There are diversities of administration, 
but the same Spirit: Hence the franchises and responsibilities of 
pastors and people are parallel deductions from the same teeming 
datum —the personal obligation incumbent on every Christian 
man to put out to usury, instead of hiding in the earth, his Lorp’s 
money. Here, then, as Independents, we take our stand,—on the 
living rock of the Gospel. Every believer is bought with a price— 
is, therefore, neither his own, nor another’s, but Christ’s. He is not 
his own, and hence cannot transfer his function in His body; 80 
also he is not another’s, who therefore may not engross it. He 
may not simoniacally sell, nor his brother simoniacally buy, much 
less sacrilegiously filch away, what is in very deed the purchased 
gift of God. Every Christian holds in capite under Christ, for 
there is but One Lord: each is sovereign within his own crown land 
fief; and an outrage on the liege is an outrage on his Lord. Hence 
liberty. On the other hand, each is a vassal of Him who hath given us 
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anew commandment, ‘that we love one another.’ Hence fellowship. 
Freedom and Love are the Jachin and Boaz of that House of God 
on which the Shekinah lighted at the first Christian Pentecost ; 
just as Sluggishness and Violence are the roof-trees of that house of 


_ Dagon, which God, in due season, will, in pity to his bleeding 


Church, raise up his Samson Agonistes. 


‘To try, to shake, till down they come to draw 
The whole roof after them, with burst of thunder, 
Upon the heads of all who sit beneath— 

Lords, ladies, captains, counsellors, or priests!’ 


There is, then, no exception to the Christian law of personal 
exercise of ‘the measure of the gift of Christ’ enjoyed by every 
believing man, from which law, since the limits of personal action 
can be neither wider nor narrower than those of the Local Assembly, 
the Congregational Independency, internal and external, of the 
Church, is the necessary corollary, Tyranny, either domestic or 
foreign, cannot befal a Congregation in which the One Lorp is 
obeyed. The case of ecclesiastical officers, as we have seen, beauti- 
fully illustrates this law, instead of being exceptional. The Church 
does not make such officers, but only, as bound by her affectionate 


_ duty to Christ, affords scope for the exercise of their ‘ gifts.’ 


Thus only can His Supremacy be maintained inviolate. He 
alone gave some Apostles, and some Prophets, and some Evan- 
gelists, and some Pastors, and Teachers, whom her sole business 
was to accept. And this is the function of her members, which 
‘where they decline, or be ousted thence, there is paralysis or in- 
cipient death. For that same vicious instinct of human nature 
towards Vicarrous Rexieton, whence, as Arnold, Whateley, and 
others, have shown, sprouted apostacy in Doctrine, is also the 
fertile germ of every corruption in Discipline. It is the very root 
of bitterness. What Christ says unto one, he says unto all— 
Wateh. No one will deny that this isa rule for Church.-life, as 
well as for individual piety. When it is set at naught, and men 
sleep, the enemy comes and sows tares. Wo, therefore, to the 
sentinel who abandons his post to another! For this duty of 
Watchfulness, since it belongs to each and to all, cannot be dis- 
charged by proxy. Now, it is only on the Congregational plat- 
form that a Watch-tower for all is provided. It is here only, we 
tepeat, that the right to sound an alarm in God’s House against 
the sacrilegious robber; which the awakened Christian conscious- 
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ness of every member of His ‘holy’ and ‘royal’ ‘ priesthood’ can. 
not but feel to be its indefeasible, though awful, prerogative, ig 
frankly and thankfully acknowledged. This, then, is the Gospel 
Church. To get back for Christianity this church, Robinson, Roger 
‘Williams, Ainsworth, Burton, Goodwin, Milton, Owen, Clarkson, 
Howe, Ames, Bunyan, Watts, Doddridge, and Robert Hall, did 
well to shed their ink, and Rippon, Barrow, Greenwood, and 
Penry, their blood. Religion has been reformed. The day must 
come when the Church will be reformed. Christianity can hardly 
go back to the medizval religion. She must, therefore, go forward 
to the New Testament Church. Once, the Bible was thought a 
poor guide to doctrine; it will come to be honestly acknowledged 
as the only rule of Discipline. It has shivered one idol—Tra- 
dition : it will fell another—Policy. The Reformation, for more 
than two Ages, has lost the secret of extension; no wonder—it 
has quenched the intensive working of the Spirit. The fire must 
again rage without, but it will first burn fiercely within. The 
good ship must throw overboard a great deal more ballast, as well 
as crowd more canvas, to get again fairly under weigh. The 
champion of God must put off that kingly, but cumbrous, armour 
which verily he hath not ‘proved,’ and betake himself to a sling 
and a stone—the only means of his earlier triumphs. That stolid 
Greek Church, that has guiltily slept the third of a millenary 
longer than her sister of the West, for what does she wait to break 
the spell of the venomous beast which squats at her ear, but a 
touch from the Ithuriel steel of the Free New Testament Church? 
Even Russian despotism has neither quarantine nor chains for 
Spirit. Byzantinism must be bearded in her shambles—an heir- 
loom from Constantine to the Czar—even as giant Pope, in his 
den, has already got his ‘deadly wound,’ whose healing is a sham, 
after which the world will cease to wonder when the sore runs 
afresh. Evangelical Christendom thanks God for her free Bible 
Faith. Let her lift up her voice ‘like the sound of many waters, 
for free Bible Institutions. The mimicry of power, where no 
authority exists, must cease. One is our Master, even Christ ; all 
we are brethren; and our beating our fellow-servants is not at all 
to His mind. God be thanked, who gave Luther a different spirit 
from that of myriads of his most noisy eulogists, or he had died 
in a cowl, with the beads round his neck, and the common lullaby 
of Scepticism and Superstition on his lips, ‘ Since the fathers fell 
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asleep, all things continue as they were from the beginning.’ Is 
the time never coming when the Lord, whom we seek, will again 
come to His temple, and, when He has ‘ looked round about Him,’ 
scourge every trafficker thence ? 

The question as to the number of grades in the ministry, 
whether two or three, becomes much easier of adjustment when 
that of the autonomy of every separate Congregation of Christians 
is decided. Of course there is no warrant, either in the New 
Testament or in the earliest Antiquity, for Bishops, as distinct 
from Presbyters, which words, as Mr. Fletcher, after Neander, 
justly observes, are but two names given by the first Grecian and 
Jewish Christians respectively to one and the same office. The 
threefold division is as much out of place in this venerable age as 
the orthodox distribution of the human race which obtains in ‘the 
flowery land,’ into ‘men, women, and Chinese,’ is unsuitable to 
more manly latitudes. Pearson would never have written his 
daborate Vindicize Ignatianee—of which, however, a living Prelate 
once heard Porson say, that it was ‘very unsatisfactory,’ and for 
which Mr. Cureton has already secured decent obsequies in the 
catacombs of Literature—had an English Diocese been only half 


_ the size of that of the present Patriarch of Alexandria.* 


The third Independent principle, which Mr. Fletcher terms 
Aggregate Independency—by which he means, The Independence 
which the Churches of Christ, in the aggregate, are bound to main- 
tain of all State connexion, sanction, influence, and Subordination, 
whatsoever—is happily gaining ground every day, and must—sooner, 
perhaps, than some flatter themselves—unite in its favour the 
suffrages of all devout and thoughtful Protestants. The establish- 
ment of the Gospel, by Law, is a laughable contradiction in terms, 
andthe helplessness of the system cannot but peer through all 
its bedizened finery, as the terms themselves become better under- 
stood. The religion of Jesus never has been allied to any civil 
polity, and from its nature never can be. His Kingdom 1s not 
ofthis world. The weapons of its warfare are not carnal. These 
are not laws, but axioms; not rules to be followed, but truths to 
be believed. A State which impiously aspires to a union with 
the Christian Church, is fain, like Ixion, to clasp a cloud, instead 
ofthe bright queen of heaven; while a brood of centaurs is the 


~ * It consists of but two churches. 
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fruit, and everlasting racking on the wheel the righteous doom, of 
the preposterous embrace. All the vital Christianity in the world 
exists not in consequence, but in spite of our kind political pro- 
visions for its maintenance and spread, which same fostering care, 
had it not been Divine, must have smothered all the seed-royal 
many ages since. What can the cross of Christ and the flashing 
scimitar of Mahomet have in common, save the stain of blood? 
Since it is undeniable that Magistracy cannot live without the 
Sword glittering before and behind every letter of its fragile parch- 
ments, while it is no less clear that Christ bids us put it up into 
its sheath, it must be something widely different from Christianity 
which is ‘part and parcel of the law of the land.” Taxes wrung 
from the Subject by the State for the Church are not ‘a national 
homage’ to the Gospel, but such taxation is a national act of lese 
majesty against its Author, and a libel on its power. In like 
manner the attempt to use the religion of Christ for political 
purposes, amounts, as Vinet rightly says, to sacrilege; and the 
pretence to control His Kingdom falls little short of blasphemy: 
‘ The things which are highly esteemed among men are abomina- 
tion in the sight of God.’ How frightfully,in History, as well as in 
His Word, has He who is King among the nations branded the 
compulsory principle with the marks of His displeasure! By how 
righteous, though awful, a retribution have the Churches which 
once fringed the Northern coast of Africa, and whose children were 
Tertullian, Cyprian, Optatus, Arnobius, Lactantius, and, towering 
above them all, the great and godly Augustine—but which (fie upon 
him !), at the instigation of this last, were bespattered with some of 
the earliest blood of persecution ever drawn by men bearing the 
Christian name—been everywhere supplanted by the more consistent 
Mosque! Nor less signal was the mocking Justice of Heaven in 
handing over the city of Constanrine,—named anew in the very 
year in which the Nicene Fathers met to solemnize the sorry 
nuptials between the Empire and the Church, and meant to be the 
capital of Christianity, to the honester people of the two, that, 
rather as the metropolis of Islam, it might make our uncircumcised 
ears tingle with the words of the True Prophet—‘ All they that 
take the sword shall perish with the sword’* Let no smug com- 
pulsory, with his comfortable notions of persecution made easy 


* Compare the impressive words, Rev. xiii. 9, 10. 
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and adapted to the meanest capacity, and human laws enforced 
without force, except where resistance is offered—for the rarity of 
whose occurrence, by the bye, he has always to thank his neigh- 
bour’s Christianity, which, were it no better than his own, might 
deluge the land with blood—bristle up and say, Quid hac ad nos? 
Indeed, brother, they have everything to do with you. Your 
pet principle, even if it were not quite certain that Mahomet 
borrowed it from you through the medium of our common friend, 
the renegade Christian, who kindly furnished him with certain 
Suras of his Koran, at least opened the sluices to this dreadful 
inundation. J¢ filled the churches with nominal Christians, made 
such by the sword, to be as easily unmade, having first swamped 
their vital element of Godliness. It taught men reliance upon an 
arm of flesh, instead of upon Ged. It made the Worp nothing, 
and the imperial Rescript all in all. It preached that in Religion, 
also, the right of the strongest should prevail, which, in this case, 
our God gave to Ishmael. Was Omar’s Sword sharper than 
Diocletian’s ? Yet the one did but prune, whilst the other hewed 
down the vineyards. Clusters of Churches which, counting hun- 


dreds, had braved the power of the Antonines, when numbering 


myriads bowed like rotten reeds before a horde of wandering 
Arabs. Even the heathen historian may teach us, Imperium facile 
His artibus retinetur, quibus initio partum est. What these means 
are, let Constantine’s TOYTQ: NIKA set forth, which heavenly 
message must somehow have strangely miscarried. 

On this vital matter of the Spirituality of the Kingdom of 
Christ, Mr. Fletcher speaks at large, and to the point. We have, 
however, been so carried away by our own reflections on the matter, 
that we find we have left ourselves no room for more than a single 
quotation, for which, while sure that our readers will heartily 
thank us, we have not decided because there are not many others 
of at least equal strength and beauty scattered throughout the 
work. It refers to our Lord’s Disclaimer before Pilate :— 

‘The base insinuation that Jesus thus spoke of the separateness of his 
kingdom from that of the world, because his subjects were then few and 
Weak, but would not have us to interpret his words as reaching to those 
times when civil authority should come over to his side end espouse his 
cause, has been fully exposed and branded, and needs not to be seriously 
refuted again. The disclaimer which he puts upon all worldly connexion. 
$88 emphatic as words can make it. The language, “else would my 
Servants fight,” shows that if it had not been his design to introduce @ 
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purely religious dispensation, which should extend its influence solely in 
the hearts of his subjects, and which in no case should come into union 
with, so as to be regulated or influenced by secular and civil governments, 
then would He have acted in all his career on a different principle and by 
wholly different agencies. 

‘Who cannot picture to himself how the Redeemer would have made his 
entrance into this world, and have exhibited the majesty of his power, if any 
such design as that which He disclaimed had been his? Would it not have 
been so arranged in the counsels of heaven that the infant form which was 
cradled in the manger should be ushered into the world in circumstances 
suitable to the dignity of the Prince of all the kings of the earth, amidst 
the gaze of monarchs and the awe-struck homage of attendant rulers, 
every earthly throne the while paling its golden lustre, and the world’s 
glory fading into insignificance before the splendour of the new-born Head 
of all principality and power? Would not that countenance which was 


“ more marred than the face of any man” have beamed with the conscious - 


look of majesty, subduing the pride of every merely earth-born prince, and 
quelling every appearance of disloyalty by the lightning glances of his eye 
and the terrors of his clouded brow? Would not that voice which uttered 
the accents of one “ meek and lowly in heart” have been listened to when 
it issued from the lips of one enthroned as the voice of God, every stern 
rebuke reverberating as thunder, and every word of approval breathing a 
pledge of bliss? Would not that hand which was so often extended to bless 
the humble and the poor have grasped and wielded, not in impotency of 
show, but amidst all the proofs of a more than human power, the seeptre of 
unlimited dominion? Would not that form, the image of which is in every 
mind as that of one who mysteriously suffered a voluntary humiliation, 
through which only occasionally the gleams of divinity were permitted to 
shine, have become associated by this time in every mind with the images 
of greatness alone, as a form which once rose aloft over all human forms, 
the very ideal of sculptured majesty—the model of the incarnation of a 
god? But it was not so. Christ did not come to give any exaggerated 
views of physical strength, worldly power, or civil supremacy. The world 
had seen quite enough before his coming of the pomp and circumstance of 
earthly dominion—quite enough of the show and “ observation” of artificial 
authority. He came to reveal a spiritual world in the soul of man, inf- 
nitely transcending everything visible in the outward world of sense, the 
dominion of which was and ever is immeasurably beyond every appliance 
of secular influence, and whose subjugation is to be effected only by @ 
sovereignty kindred to itself. Therefore it was that Christ came preaching 
the kingdom of heaven, and teaching the people, diffusing the truth, 
revealing the character and will of the Eternal, pouring the rays of light 
upon orbs benighted, and shedding beams of peace and joy into the dis- 
tracted and bewildered spirit, by parable and promise and precept, by 
lessons simple and sublime; and, above all, by the one great illustrative 
act of his own vicarious death and sacrifice, demonstrating to the family of 
man that each member of it had a Father in heaven, a God of holiness 
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and boundless mercy, who was willing to forgive all moral defect in his 
earth-born creatures, and to lead them back to the knowledge, love, and 
service of that great Spirit from whom they had derived their own. In the 
accomplishment of this worthy end, He rejected for himself and disallowed 
for his followers, and those whom He sent forth in his name, every secular - 
influence. His truth was his kingdom, and its throne was to be set up in 
the human heart alone. “ All power is mine in heaven and on earth,” 
described the resources of his government. “Go ye therefore and teach 
all nations, preach the gospel unto every creature,” was the all-embracing 
and exclusive instrumentality by which the ends of that government were 
to be realized.’—Vol. I., pp. 72—75. 


These, then, are the great principles whose strangely chequered, 
but not inglorious, history Mr. Fletcher has written, and in our 
judgment has written well. Their creative light beamed with the 
Gospel dawn upon a people whose bleared eyes would not long 
bear its rays, and who rested not from grieving God’s Holy Spirit, 
till, instead of shining upon all their dwellings, it flowed back to 
its source, in the forgotten Ark of the New Covenant. The 
second book of our Author’s Introductory Volume tells the sad 
story of their gradual decline and fall. His arrangement of this 
portion of the work is as follows :—The Post-apostolic History— 
down to the Reformation—is divided into four periods, which are 
separately sketched in as many chapters. ‘The first is styled, The 
Age of Independency, a.p. 80—167; the second, The Age of 
Innovation, a.p. 167—3824; the third, the Age of Subversion, 
A.D. 324—1073 ; and the last; the Age of Despotism, a.p. 1073— 
1517. After reviewing the first (and, of course, the most import- 
ant) of these, Mr. Fletcher comes to this judgment, which, we 
make bold to say, no fair appeal to the laws of historical criticism 
will ever be able to reverse :— 


*So far, then, we are authorised to regard the present age as the age of 
Independency, with some trifling exceptions here and there, such as might 
arise from individual caprice or ambition, as in the days of the apostles 
themselves. The churches up to this periodwere independent. Individual 
Christians were subject, in all matters affecting conscience and religious 
faith and practice, to Divine authority alone. When Christians were 
united with one another in fellowship, the intensity of their faith and 
character was the basis of union. Each fellowship or society was such as 
could meet in one place, was self-governed, and independent of all foreign 
Interference. The inter-communion of churches was considerable, and, of 
tourse, proceeded on the understanding of a community of faith and 
Practice in all the essentials of Christianity. Although the advice of 
minent men, such as Clement, Ignatius, and Polycarp, might be sought 
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for by many churches in cases of difficulty, and although one church might 
ask counsel from another in certain emergencies, yet no power had as yet 
arisen by which any church, or any number of churches, could be author. 
itatively controlled. Although, therefore, to use the words of Neander, 
“We must be cautious that we do not expect to find in these first days 
of the church any exclusively golden age of purity, nor in the visible 
ehurch any community entirely glorious and without spot or wrinkle,” 
yet there was more of simplicity than has characterised the church of 
Christ since; and that simplicity arose from the general prevalence of 
apostolic, that is, divinely appointed, institutions. —Vol. I., pp. 162, 163. 


Of this field, we say Independency is lawfully seized, and means 
ever to keep firm hold. As to the nearest of the rest, it is, in a 
polemical point of view, not worth powder and shot. Those of 
our readers who are partial to Dissolving Views, will find Mr. 
Fletcher a very competent exhibitor. On this first small piece of 
territory, however, mainly important as flanking her impregnable 
Scriptural position, on which score none but weaklings or dunces 
will be likely to overlook its worth, no foreign flag must float. It 
has long been, and we hope ever may be, garrisoned by men— 


* Who know their rights, and knowing, dare maintain.’ 


VI. 
THEODORE PARKER'S ‘NATURAL INSPIRATION.’ 


Tue formality of preaching does much to render the Bible inef- 
ficient: we have formed deep ruts along the road, from the heavy 
wheels of the chariot of Custom, and so miss the true end of that 
grand institution, public oral teaching, which the Gospel origin- 
ated, and which has given an impulse to all human knowledge. 

The Apostles were not so formal—they adapted themselves to the 
state of society, often took their texts from the errors of the peo- 
ple they addressed, and showed the grandeur and superiority of 
the gospel of God by a contrast, which was condemnation. So it 
was with Paul at Athens; so it should be, occasionally, with us. 
This method is Scriptural and apostolical, that for a moment we 
should look with other men’s eyes through their mists of preja- 
dice, and, seeing how distorted all things appear, emerge into the 
true light, to feel once more that ‘truly the light is sweet, ands 
pleasant thing it is to behold the sun.’ “ 

The forms of error are various and manifold; to those deluded 
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by them, they are dark clouds that hide the sun ; but to those who 
with a higher guidance turn to examine them, these clouds them- 
selves become illuminated, and attend the rising orb of day, 
radiant with the splendour they vainly aim to extinguish. 

The most seductive form of infidelity in modern days is an 
assumption of religiousness and reverence, the Sadducee wearing the 
phylacteries of the Pharisee, the sceptic turned priest, and wor- 
shipping himself and Nature, in a style borrowed from the Bible, 
and finding Christianity in the denial of Christ, and the deification, 
not of human reason, as before, but of the religious sentiment 
in human nature. Now we shall take the most plausible form of 
this artifice, to show how loosely the scheme hangs together, and 
how safely we may come back to the word of God, as uttered by, 
or declared respecting, God manifest in the flesh, Jesus Christ, the 
Son of David, the Son of Abraham, and Lord of both. 

The propounder of this scheme, at least its most refined and 
popular advocate, has brought together much that is beautiful and 
true, but associated so incongruously, that whilst, with a show of 
occasional reverence, he betrays the Saviour with a kiss, he also 
cheats the reader’s understanding by a display of sentiment, and 
an appeal to certain lofty, miscalled natural, intuitions, which are 
but gleams of a neglected and misapplied gospel education. We 
might quote several authors by whom the sentiments we propose 
toexamine have been adopted, to show that we are dealing not 
with an individual case, but with a prevailing tendency ; but it is 
not necessary to trespass so far upon the time of the reader, or the 
space of this Review. 

The variations of Infidelity and Rationalism, in their efforts to 
overthrow the Scriptures, or to nullify their contents, are very 
instructive, teaching us this grand lesson, that the present race of 
sceptics repudiates all previous methods, whilst it is equally con- 
fident with the rejected fathers. The Bible has, therefore, only 
calmly to wait till another sceptical generation shall, by a new de- 
tonstration of the falseness of Scripture, prove at least the futility 
of all previous efforts in the same line. The prevalent colour of 
the present infidelity and scepticism is an affected religiousness— 
apious and reverential way of bowing the Saviour out of court. 

*A very great spiritual phenomenon undoubtedly thou art, the 
Eternal shone through thee, and for a time thou wert a god, but 
Weean excel that any day by the religious consciousness of this 
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nineteenth century.’ Such is the utterance of the late oracle of 
pious infidelity, as spread over several chapters in Theodore 
Parker’s ‘ Discourse of Matters pertaining to Religion.’ It is found 
out, that the world will have a religion ; so the sceptics have learned 
the art of flattery, and tell every man to look within for the 
Divine sentiment, and get free from the tyranny of old books. And 
the gospel is quoted for its own overthrow—‘I will write my 
law upon their hearts,’ that is, not in books, nor by any historical 
religion. And whilst absolute infidels have thus become devout, 
pleading for a religion on each man’s own account, at first hand, 
out of that clear authority called ‘the Religious Sentiment, our 
Rationalists become orthodox, and use the symbols or language of 
the irrational Trinitarians. All these are hopeful signs of dis- 
satisfaction,—a tacit acknowledgment that they are not quite 
convinced in their scepticism, or that they know of no arguments 
so powerful as the simulation of what they would oppose ;* that, 
in fact, they must become proselytes to gain converts. The honesty 
of this method we may, from prejudice, be unable to appreciate ; 
we can at least try its validity, in the shape of argument. Accord- 
ingly, we propose to examine the doctrine of NATURAL INSPIRA- 
TION, as advocated by Theodore Parker, minister of the Second 
Church in Roxbury, Massachusetts. 

The main assumptions with which we propose here to deal are 
four :— 

1. That God as naturally provides truth for the soul of man, 
as food and other requisites for our bodily necessities. 2. That, 
accordingly, every man has, or may have, this natural inspi- 
ration. 3. That Christ and his apostles were greatly favoured by 
this private guidance. 4. But we are not to look into the records 
of their private intuitions, as the prison-house of our thoughts ; we 
may set up for our own Christs, and fulfil what He was, a single 
specimen of—the ‘ possibility for every man.’ 

By these simple propositions, all necessity for the Bible, and all 
its peculiar authority, are laid aside. We shall let this school of 
humanity speak for itself, by its most eloquent advocate, and 
then make some general observations on this Bible of human 
nature, which fulfils, in a secondary sense, the saying of the pro- 


* ‘ Wer sich 
Den Menschen niitzlich machen will, muss doch 
Zuerst sich ihnen gleich zu stellen suchen.’ 
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phet—‘ your young men shall see visions, and your old men shall 
dream dreams.’ And we hope the effect will be, to lead us to 
become more thoroughly awake to the grand reality, responding 
tothe apostle’s invitation—‘ Awake, thou that sleepest, and arise 
from the dead, and Curisrt shall give thee light.’ 

‘In his fourth chapter (Book II.) our author lays down his ge- 
neral principle of the ‘ relation of supply to want.” ‘We find 
in nature every want naturally supplied,’ and this is a priori neces- 
sary, since, ‘from the perfections of the Deity, his direct works 
must be perfect.’ No ‘race of animals is destitute of what is 
most needed for them; the animal keeps perfectly the condition 
of its nature ; each reaches perfection after its own kind. Thus 
every sparrow in a flock is perfect in the qualities of a sparrow.’ 
Perhaps none will doubt this grand axiom, but all may see how 
very helpless it becomes in a very different case, as when the 
author comes ‘to apply this general maxim to man’s special case.’ 
Unfortunately, the maxim is not general, but special, and man’s 
isaltogether another case. The law of perfection belongs to the 
direct works of God—nature and animals, gravitation and sparrows ; 
not to human character, which is somewhat related to the work 


. of man. For whilst every animal may become perfect of its kind, 


nomen do; therefore, ‘there is no analogy between them. But 
this natural perfection allows instinct as ‘the faculty to mediate’ 
between animals and their wants; whilst in man understanding 
has this office, and yet we are expressly told, that savages and 
children are merely animals, having only instinct ; whilst savages, 
when outgrowing their condition, emerge from the dominion of 
instinct to follow the understanding. Where, then, is their natural 
supply ? how is it they remain savages so long? has their nature 
nodemands? Then we cannot trust to the a priori perfection of 
God, as a necessity for a natural supply to spiritual wants. ‘This 
general rule may then be Jaid down, that for each animal, intel- 
leetual, affectional, and moral want of man, there is a supply set 
within his reach, and a guide to connect the two; that no miracle 
ismeeded to supply the want, but satisfaction is given as soon as 
the guide is followed, and the law kept, which instinct or the under- 
standing reveals.’ 

lt would be very satisfactory to discover the supply within reach 
of savage tribes, and, meanwhile, our philosophers may explain 
why it is never reached, though the understanding is there ¢o 
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reveal. We have as little reason to expect consistency as logical 
connexion in these natural theories, and, therefore, do not wonder 
that what in one case the understanding reveals is in another 
place of the same book said to be revealed by the Creator, by the 
action of the Highest within the soul, shining to and through 
reason and conscience. So, all that the savages are waiting for, 
is for God to act upon them, though they have a medium faculty 
to act upon him, as directly as the senses upon matter. And 
the Creator is said to act as uniformly on mind as on matter, 
though it seems there are many minds on which he does not act 
at all, or very little. 

The fifth chapter states ‘the analogy from this relation’ of sup. 
ply and demand ; where we learn that there ‘ must be’ a natural 
supply for the soul; ‘some plain, regular, and not miraculous 
means, accessible to each man, whereby he can get a knowledge of 
God and his will.’ What must be, must be; but this ‘ plain, re- 
gular’ method is not yet in existence. ‘This argument for a direct 
connexion between man and God is only rebutted in one of these 
two ways :—either, first, by denying that man has any religious 
wants ; or, secondly, that he himself alone is a supply to them, with- 
out need of reliance on anything independent of himself.’ 

This way of reasoning by a dilemma seems very powerful ; but, 
first, the two alternatives contradict each other, for man cannot 
well have both a want and supply in himself, unless he can be 
empty and full at the same time; secondly, there is another way 
of rebutting the argument, by supposing another kind of supply, 
namely, by a written revelation instead of direct and universal in- 
spiration ; thirdly, another way, namely by simply stating the fact 
' that a great many men are without any supply at all; in other 
words, are still in want—as our author himself; fourthly, his own 
method, after all, is to find man’s spiritual supply in himself, which 
he also tells us ‘ is contrary to philosophy : for, theoretically speak- 
ing, by nature there is nothing in man but man himself, his ten- 
dencies, and powers; in the religious element there is nothing but 
the religious element.’ In another chapter our author adopts this 
second way of rebutting his own argument, by showing that the 
religious sentiment, or human nature, is the source and measure 
of the supply. 

Thus (in Chapter I. Book III.) we are told, ‘all manifestations 
of religion proceed from the religious sentiment in man, and are 
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more or less imperfect representations of the sentiment.’ All the 
teachers and forms have not ‘exhausted the religious sentiment, 
which is the yroundwork and standard measure of them all? ‘No 
former teacher of religion can be greater than ‘he religious senti- 
ment, but, at the utmost, is only co-ordinate with the religious 
sentiment, and competent to discover and announce the laws of 
man previously existing.’ It follows, therefore, that human 
pature does supply its own wants, in other words, wants nothing; 
and so our author rebuts his own argument. Nay, the value 
of Christianity, he takes to exist ‘only in proportion to its 
conformity to the religious sentiment, which is the absolute 
religion.’ But what is meant by the religious sentiment we are 
not told; except that it is the sentiment of the race,—apart from 
the peculiarity of Moses or Paul. This is a very usual form of 
fallaey—‘ rue Religious Sentiment ;;—pray whose? ‘the Religious 
Sentiment of Man ;’—of what man? No man in particular, but 
all.men in general, which is ‘ApsotuTE’ Nornine. And thus 
we get our wants supplied, by relying upon something independent 
of ourselves, namely, the Religious Sentiment of Humanity ; which, 
by a show of hands, would perhaps appear to be an irreligious 
sentiment.* 

We may now safely return to the boasted ‘analogy :’ ‘the force 
of it is this—it leads us to expect such a natural satisfaction for our 
spiritual wants, as we have for the humbler wants.’ Blessed is 
he that expecteth nothing; ‘the question then comes as to THE 
ract;—is there not a regular law by which the religious wants 
are supplied, as by a regular law the body’s wants are met? Yes, 
it must be so. God takes care of the sparrow’s body; can he 
neglect man’s soul?’ Unfortunately, facts are too stubborn to form 
themselves to the shape of a theorist’s absolute ‘must be so?’ 
since, first, it is not so; many are not at present supplied: and 
secondly, God may make provision for man’s soul in a different. 
manner; and we shall find that it is so. 

Our author, however, who rejects the written traditions of 
Christianity, as too obviously fabulous, swallows the camel of other 
fables; and finds the fact of a regular supply in ‘the belief of 
nations in an early and simple state. It is attested by the litera- 


* That man has a religious nature, i. ¢. is capable of religion, none can 
doubt; but that capacity is not the origin, but the receiver of religious truth. 
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ture, traditions, and monuments, of all primitive people. They 
believe that God held converse with man: He spoke in the voices of 
nature, in signs and omens, in dreams by night, in deep silent 
thoughts by day; skill, strength, wisdom, goodness, were referred 
to Him. He made the laws of Minos, Moses, Numa, Rhadaman- 
thus.’ But our author’s supply is cut off in the assertion imme. 
diately following,—that ‘thinking men in England and Ameriea’ 
have begun to doubt of any such communications in these times; 
and if thinking men doubt it, we are eertain they have no such 
inspirations ; whilst what unthinking men may dream is of no 
consequence to anybody. The fact of a ‘plain regular way’ of 
natural supply consequently breaks down into a powerful — of 
the author. 

From this prevailing disbelief in present imspiration, which is a 
prevailing disproof of the fact, he accounts for the doctrine of 
Supernaturalism, or the idea that God did, in the days of Christ 
and his Apostles, appear and work in an unusual way; the records 
of which stand in the place of inspiration to us. (Chap. VII. Book 
II.) -According to this opinion, ‘the Word of God has become 
the letter of Scripture. We can know nothing of God, religion, 
or morals, at first hand. God was but transiently present in a 
small number of the race; and has now left it altogether. This 
theory forgets that a verbal revelation can never communicate a 
simple idea, like that of God, Justice, Love, Religion, more than a 
word can give a deaf man an idea of sound.’ This exposition of 
the doctrine of supernatural inspiration is as far from the mark 
as the assumption of the fact of a natural inspiration. The Bible 
does not pretend, and is not supposed, to give a simple idea of 
Justice, God, Love, or Religion ; i¢ supposes men to have these ; butit 
comes to purify and elevate these notions : it appeals to pre-existing 
laws of human nature; it shows God’s love, as an incentive to 
ours; it presents a better religion as a corrective to inferior ones; 
it commends the truth to every man’s conscience. Nor does it 
profess that God has left the race altogether; it says we live and 
move in Him; He is not far from every one of us: and waits to be 
gracious to all. We are not led away from God by a written 
revelation ; but come unto Mount Zion, the city of the living God; 
and truly our fellowship is with the Father, and with his Son 
Jesus Christ. There is no excuse for this ignorance of Christianity 
in men who presume to oppose it. 
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_ There is great dishonesty or incompetency shewn in taking the 
éommon truths of religion and philosophy as a proof of the defi- 
ciency of religion ; a method exhibited not only in what we have just 
quoted, but also in the mere doctrine of God’s universal presence, 
and his supporting all nature. Thus (in Chapter VIII.) we are told, 
‘if the above views be true, there seems no ground for supposing 
that there are different kinds or modes of inspiration in Minos or 
Moses: the laws of mind, like those of matter, remain immutable. 
As God has left no age nor man destitute, by nature, of Reason, 
Conscience, Religion, so He leaves none destitute of inspiration. 
It is, therefore, the light of all our being, the background of all 
human faculties. Man cannot, more than matter, exist without 
God.’ Who needs to be told all this? Does not the Bible con- 
tain it? Then why adduce a half truth to supplant a whole one? 
We read plainly enough, in the Bible, of God as the background 
of all things, which He upholds by the word of his power; for in 
Him we live and move, and have our being. That our faculties, 
also, are his gift, and, in a sense, his inspiration, is expressly stated 
in the Old Book—‘ the inspiration of the Almighty giveth under- 
standing; but this does not prove that the same Being may not, 
by another method of inspiration, give us something to be under- 
stood. It is a curious method of exhibiting a universal private and 
natural inspiration, to turn one plain Bible truth into a misty 
philosophical form, and, by the aid of this private inspiration, to 
show the non-necessity of another Bible truth, which is only the 
complement to the first. Our theorist cannot say of his inspiration 
that it has been hid from ages and generations, but now is revealed 


through him. It is no hidden wisdom he makes manifest, but the 


common sunlight of our daily life, which he wonderingly reveals 
te mankind. And this ‘ inspiration, like vision,’ we are told, 
‘must be everywhere the same in hind, however it differs in 


» Let us, then, compare this natural inspiration with vision. Are 
men all as equal and perfect in mental as in bodily vision? ‘The 
wisest and holiest men have spoken in the name of God: Minos, 
Moses, Zoroaster, Confucius, Saleucus, Numa, Mahomet, profess 
to.have received their doctrines straightway from Him. The sacred 
persons. of all nations, from the Druid to the Pope, refer to His 
direct inspiration.’ Next we have enumerated, the Sibylline 
oracles, Delphic responses, and the Apostles of Christ! But some 
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of these ‘have considered themselves as bare tools in the hand of 
God: they did and said they knew not what; thus charging their 
follies and sins on God Most High. Others, going to A GREATER 
DEGREE OF INSANITY, have confounded God with themselves, 
No doubt there have been men of a high degree of inspiration in 
all countries, the founders of the various religions of the world’ 
Is it so with human eyes? Are a few only in different ages and 
nations blessed with good eyesight, whilst the rest are all blind, 
being led by the nose, or by the wise dog of national insight? 
For in the various religions of the world, the mass are led blind- 
fold: but it is not so with our eyes, which look direct on nature, 
Besides, in this partiality, ‘the plain, regular, and natural way’ of 
inspiring a few impostors to delude all the rest ; the eyes of these 
founders of the various religions of the world (and only they have 
_ eyes)—their eyes must be very variously constructed, and differ in 
kind as well as degree; for it is one thing to see God in a Pope, 
another to see Him in the Sibylline verses, and quite another to see 
Him in the Sun: so that this plain method is somewhat confused, 
and we should be ill off if our bodily vision played us equally false. 
If only five or six in eighteen centuries could see, and each had 
different revelations of the same object—one seeing a man as a bear, 
another as an ape, another as a megatherium—we might then 
bless our stars for their guidance, since our eyes would be of little 
use: but quite as useful as this plain way of universal inspiration, 
in which God is within the reach of every man, but seen only by 
two or three, and that in the most grotesque and contradictory 
shapes. Nay, our author himself distrusts these Srxrs, and 
properly calls their various degrees of inspiration, ‘ greater (or 
less) DEGREES oF 1NsANITY.’ And if this natural method admits 
of men ‘charging their follies and sins on the Most High,’ it 
would seem that God has not as naturally supplied these dupes or 
impostors, and their numerous followers, with food for the soul, as 
for the body. Whilst, indeed, the madness of some, in attributing 
their follies and sins to the Most High, is outdone by the insanity 
of this theory, which ascribes all these follies to Him. If from this 
astonishing variation in degree of mental or religious vision, we 
turn to examine the origin of these degrees, the theory is equally 
invalidated. ‘This degree of inspiration must depend, first, on the 
natural ability, the particular intellectual, moral, and_ religious 
endowment or genius wherewith each man is furnished by God: 
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and next, on the use each man makes of his endowment. In one 
word, it depends on the man’s Quantity of Being, and his quantity 
of obedience.’ But it has appeared, from other observations, that 
the quantity of being, or original endowment,—the native powers 
of the mind, do constitute the main element of inspiration; and 
therefore inspiration, in its degree, does not depend on native 
powers, but native powers ARE inspiration :—which ‘is the light 
ofall our being, the background of all human faculties, the sole 
means by which we gain a knowledge of what is not seen and felt, 
the logical condition of all sensual knowledge, our highway to the 
world of spirit.’ In other words, inspiration is the ability to use 
our faculties of sensation and reflection: it is the logical condition 
for the exercise of our faculties ; it is simply our native powers and 
ordinary sanity, yet depends on the largeness of what it constitutes ! 

As to the second part on which inspiration depends, namely, 
Obedience, we may inquire—Obedience to what ?—to the amount of 
Being ?—Will not its laws secure all this? Then, if so, the degree 
of inspiration depends simply on itself, which is a very satisfactory 
position. That the consideration of and obedience to Christian truth 
will clear the eye for a further insight, is an acknowledged Chris- 


_ tian verity, and a fact of experience. ‘ He that is spiritual judgeth 


allthings.’ But in the Quantity of our Being, we have nothing 
to obey but a quantity of mystification. Indeed, the assertion 
of our author, that Newton was as much inspired to write the 
‘Principia,’ as Paul to write his Epistles, shows plainly that the 
Quantity of this Inspiration is just Nil: for Newton had his native 
powers (perhaps not greater than thousands of others), and was, 
according to his own experience, distinguished only by patience or 
hard work ; so that this natural inspiration comes to be simply 
this—our powers and the use of them;—which is the amount 
of our inspiration ! ‘ 

Our author has consequently framed no new theory, but mis- 
taken the usual meaning of words, and talks of inspiration where 
other men, knowing English better, would say ability and industry. 
‘Now this, it seems, is the only kind of inspiration which is pos- 
sible. It is co-extensive with the faithful use of man’s powers. 
Men may call it miraculous, but nothing is more natural, or they 
may say it is entirely human, for it is the result of man’s use of his 
faculties.’ In fine, our theorist admits that we may call it what we 
like, since it is evidently a play upon words. 
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But whilst he may deal thus with his own style, and frameg 
cameleon-coloured inspiration, he is not at liberty to misrepresent 
other systems, confountl all distinctions, and falsify the plainest 
features ; undoubtedly, ‘ ¢his inspiration is limited to no sect, age, 
or country;’ but he must not assume that another inspiration 
ascribed to a few is intended to ‘bar God out of the soul, for 
Christianity aims to ‘fill us with all the fulness of God’ Yet 
all along it is assumed, that by confining ourselves to the reve. 
lation of Christ, we are narrowed in our intellects, and enthralled 
in our consciences. The great Protestant maxim, the Bible only, is 
repudiated, since it is said the Bible is not to be our master—the soul 
is greater than the Bible. Whose soul? We shall see afterwards, 
that it is the absolute soul, some abstract reason and religious 
sentiment, which is superior to the Bible. And therefore there is 
nothing cramping to concrete and actual reason, to establish over 
it the authority of Jesus Christ. For whilst Euclid’s ‘ Elements’ or 
Newton’s ‘ Principia ’ are not greater than the respective souls of the 
authors, there is no great degradation in having to submit to 
their demonstrations, which are an appropriate authority ; and the 
whole is generally superior to any concrete intellect in its educa- 
tional stage: now, what these are in their extent and province, in 
relation to the intellect, that the gospel is in relation to man’s 
conscience. And this will prepare us to see the weakness of 
another assertion, by which an historical religion is to be set aside. 
Three sources of knowledge are supposed—Sense, Reflection, and 
Intuition: hence it is observed, ‘ the truths of alsolute religion are 
not matters of sense; and if objects of intuition or reflection, 
must be obvious to all who have the reflective or intuitive faculty, 
and will use it; they are, therefore, matters of direct personal 
experience ;—not so a knowledge of any given historical religion.’ 
There is no connexion between these various statements, except 
that of juxtaposition, which is a frequent substitute with our 
author for logical sequence. As that we are not to believe the 
Bible, ‘and bar God out of the soul;’ regard ‘ inspiration as shut 
up in old books, and think God asleep, &c. &c. It is false to 
suppose that because the truths of religion are the objects of the 
intuitive or whatever faculty, those truths are possessed where 
the faculty exists and is used; for in mathematics we see that 
whatever faculties may be concerned, their exercise is fruitless 
without the elements of the science; so the intuition, or under 
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standing, or conscience, requires the elements of religious truth for 
its true cultivation and profitable exercise. And this our theorist 
partly prepares for, by asserting that whilst ‘the thinker may 
depend on his own reflections, each depends on his own intuitions,’ 
yet ‘if not faithful, the aid, the counsel of the good man, will help 
ys to truth.’ But must not our reflection be in exercise to distin- 
guish the good? And are not all men in need of something 
higher than themselves to awaken and exercise their native 
capacities ? 

_ If, then, religious conviction be a matter of intuition and expe- 
rience, where is the contrariety between this fact and an historical 
religion which, containing profound truths, serves to give rise to 
onr own experience, by clarifying our intuitions? As, indeed, 
our author says, ‘ this is the office of prophets and apostles ;’ then, 
it is the complete defence of an historical religion. But this stand- 
ing authority, as demanded for the gospel, we are told ‘ exalts cer- 
tain miraculous persons and degrades man.’ This our author 
himself shall contradict in a little time; meanwhile, let us notice 
his list of evils in historical religion, and his obvious mistakes as to 
the nature of the only historical religion whose claims would be 
gravely considered in a civilized country. ‘ In prophets and saints, 
Moses and Jesus, it does not see the possibility of the race made 
real, but only the miraculous power of God.’ Now this is just 
what it does see, a realization in Christ of the possibility for the 
race; we are to aim at that as the mark of our prize; to put on 
Christ: and the power of God is exhibited, in connexion with the 
system itself, as the means of aiding others to realize the character 
which Christ exemplified. 

Further, it is assumed, that the idea of an historical and author- 
itative religion, makes it ‘our duty not to enquire into the truth 
of their word :—it says, the words of Jesus are true, because he 
spoke them ; not, he spoke them because true.’ Both these asser- 
tions are manifestly false. After another equally glaring mistake, 
our author, in another place, contradicts the two last assertions ; 
as (in Chapter V., Book III.) he asserts, ‘Christianity asks no man 
to believe the Old or the New Testament ; the Divine infallibility 
of Moses orof Jesus [both assertions false] ; but ¢o prove all things,’ 
Which is a contradiction of what is said above. 

Historical religion further, we are told, ‘ denies that common men, 


inthe nineteenth century, can get at truth and God, as Paul and 
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John in the first century.” Undoubtedly it does, for if we have the 
same means, we want not their records; yet we are as well of 
as Paul and John, because we have their revelations preserved. 

Where are the ‘common men,’ who, either with or without 
the aid of Paul and John, have improved upon them? unques- 
tionably, the truths of the gospel ‘can be presented directly to 
the consciousness of men at one age as well as at another;’ so 
all men could be inspired with Newton’s ‘ Principia,’ but since writ- 
ing is invented, there is no need of this continued miracle ; whilst 
in religion, as in science, truths are most useful when acquired 
by study, and individual mastery. We may ‘recognize these 
truths as soon as stated, or when the unprejudiced mind looks 

that way.” But without a written historical religion, there would 
be no statement to recognize, and the unprejudiced mind would not 
know which way to look, but would grope after God, if haply it 
might find Him. 

But further, this historical religion, we are told, ‘sacrifices rea- 
son, conscience, and love’ to the tyranny of external authority; 
though authority cannot be tyranny, and all that is employed in 
the way of authority is the forcibleness of right words. ‘Its 
mediator is a tyrant ; not a brother, who works in the soul, waking 
its dormant powers, &c.’ This again is all palpably false. The 
same is certain respecting the following statements :—<‘ its God is 
afar off; we cannot meet face to face ; it restricts the Divine presence} 
it makes prayer an address to a deceased man” According to histori- 
cal religion, ‘ you and I must bow our faces to the dust, groping like 
the blind worm—not turn our eyes to the broad heaven; it has no 
window toward heaven ; according to it God leaves his tottering child 
to wander on fatherless, with no guide, but a FEEBLE brother’s word 
[who before was not a brother, but a tyrant] ; it tells us that God is 
no father ; that He veils his face, and will not look on his child, his 
erring child’! |! Is it not a pity our theorist did not look upon the 
face of that historical religion, which falsifies every one of his asset- 
tions? And yet on some occasions he seems acquainted with the un- 
truthfulness of these representations, for (in Book IV., Chap. IIL) 
he gives a very different account of this ‘ feeble brother,’ whose au- 
thoritative teaching becomes no ‘ tyranny’ or imprisonment, buts 
wide field which none have fully explored. ‘Has the New Teste 
ment exaggerated the greatuess of Jesus? Measure his religious 
doctrine by that of the time and place in which He lived, or 3% 
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MAT OF ANY TIME and any place—yes, by the doctrine of eternal 
trath, &. Remember that the GREATEST MINDS have seen no fur- 
ther, the richest hearts have felt no deeper, and added nothing to 
the sentiment of religion ; have set no loftier aim, no truer method 
than his, of perfect love to God and man, and thenask, Have the 
Evangelists overrated Him? Measure Him by the light He has shed 
upon the world ; shall we be told such a man never lived—that the 
whole story is a lie? Suppose that Plato and Newton never lived, 
but who did their works, and thought their thoughts? It takes a 
Newton to forge a Newton. What man could have fabricated a 
Jesus? None but a Jesus.’ i 

If, then, the Evangelists have not overrated the Saviour, and if 
He be thus superior to the greatest minds and richest hearts, does 
not our author UNDERRATE HIM, when he assumes that to be under 
s0CH A TEACHER is tyranny and imprisonment, ‘THE SACRIFICE 
OF REASON, CONSCIENCE, AND LOVE?’ What are plain readers 
tothderstand from such vacillating and inconsistent advocates 
universal natural inspiration ? 

The most astonishing chapter in this strange work, as compared 
with the author’s purpose and sentiments, is the one on ‘ The 
Moral and Religious Character of Jesus of Nazareth.’ The first 
part is ‘the negative side, or limitations of Jesus, in which 
Theodore Parker kindly defends the mistakes he wisely discovers. 
Belief in possession and the interpretation of the Pentateuch, as 
if applying to himself, as well as ‘the strong, very strong case’ 
to be made out against him as to the enthusiasm of expecting to bea 


king on earth (!) ave all admitted blemishes ; but Theodore defends 


the ‘honesty’ of Jesus in spite of these mistakes ; ‘affecting a 
man’s head, not his heart.’ Surely, the churches will vote Parker 
a silver tea-service for this bold knight-errantry, in defending 
80 weak a character on its weakest side. 
But he advances to a more dangerous undertaking: ‘another 
charge, and the on/y one at all affecting his moral character, is this, 
that he denounces his opponents in no measured terms ; calls the 
Pharisees hypocrites.’ This surely is a deadly sin; but no: ‘ we 
cinnot tell how far the historians have added to the fierceness of 
the invective.’ This is a pity. But the defence is not abandoned, 
forweare to ‘consider the youth of the man’ Really, our 
obligations increase; for if Jesus is the Saviour of mankind, 
isthe Saviour of Jesus. And now we may imitate Christ 
002 
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with a caution : ‘no man’s indignation should be like his—so deep; 
so uncompromising, BuT (!) so holy and full of love.” How it 
can be holy and loving, yet requiring these limitations, we are not 
told. Finally, whilst the Redeemer was rather hard on classes, 
He was kind to individuals, and had no ‘personal animosity? 
Well, the coat is without seam yet, and there is no hole init; thank 
God, not even insidious apologists can convict the blessed 
Redeemer of sin, or find out his limitations. 

We turn, then, to ‘ the positive side, or the excellencies of Jesus? 
‘He died at an age when man has not reached his fullest 
vigour. The great works of creative intellect, the maturest pro- 
ducts of man, all the deep and settled plans of reforming the 
world, come from a peried when experience gives a wider field a8 
the basis of hope.’ Moreover he had ‘no advantage of position; 
the son and companion of rude people; born in a town whose 
inhabitants were wicked to a proverb; in an age of singular cor 
ruption; in a nation of forms, hypocritical priests, and corrupt 
people ; Himself ridiculed for lack of knowledge; yet He rises 
free from all prejudice of his age, nation, or sect ; unites in Himself 
the sublimest precepts and Divinest practices: yet Nazareth was 
no Athens where philosophy breathed its circumambient air; it 
had neither Porch, nor Lyceum, not even a School of the 
Prophets.’ 

t How, then, is THIS RARE PHENOMENON to be accounted for? 
Tet us measure this by an assertion of our author in another 
place: ‘it cannot be proved that the contents of the Bible could 
not have proceeded from man, UNDER THE ORDINARY ‘influence of 
God. Is it, then, so ordinary for God, in the natural way of in- 
spiration, by the native growth of human powers, to counteraet 
what ordinarily takes place—the immaturity of youth, the pollution 
of example, the narrowness of all the ideas of nation and sect— 
without the aid of Porch or Lyceum? Was 1T EVER KNOWN 
THAT GoD 80 ACTED, EXCEPT IN THIS CASE? Then this stands 
out ag an inexplicable miracle: to say that under these circum- 
stances Christ ‘falls back on simple morality, simple religion, 
and gives free range to the spirit of God in his breast,’ as the 
__grand explanation, is but to dream and drivel. For why did not 
the Jews ever fall back on something of this kind, or the heathen, 
the best or the worst of them? Just because there was nothing bul 
the ground for them to fall upon, and no spirit within but ther 
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native powers, corrupted by traditional ignorance and iniquity. 
These sublime doctrines and Divine practices, then, are not the 
ordinary influence of God on man, but an extraordinary beaming 
forth of Divine intelligence and character. Therefore natural in- 
spiration, ‘common as gravitation,’ is a naked and ridiculous 
pretence, contradicted by every chapter and every fact in these 
‘matters pertaining to religion.’ 

There are many fine compliments, some gross mistakes, and 
some glowing truths, in our author’s concluding description of the 
‘positive side, or the excellencies of Jesus.’ 

‘There is God in the heart of this youth.’ Yes, ‘God was in 
Christ, reconciling the world unto Himself,’ not teaching us ‘to 
seek inspiration as Jesus sought it,’ but to seek salvation through 
him. And nothing tends more to prove the Divine and miraculous 
nature of Christianity than what Parker admits about Christ ; 
while nothing tends more to undermine Christianity than the 
notion of a first-hand inspiration by which common men of the 
nineteenth century may get at truth through the religious 
sentiment. 

Stripped of its rhetorical artifices, this strange book meets us 
with contradictions at every turn: we are perpetually cautioned 
that the Bible is not greater than the soul—is not to be the master 
of reason and conscience; that the Religious Sentiment is greater 
than traditional revelations, which are but the outgrowths of that 
Sentiment ; yet we are assured, that the Religious Sentiment, the 


‘actual reason and conscience of no real, live man, has measured or 


gone beyond the teachings of Jesus! Then these ARE GREATER 
than the Religious Sentiment : —not greater than He who uttered — 
them, but greater than those for whom they are declared. And 

what but truth and holiness ought to be the masters of reason and 
conscience? We might further inquire, How the world is to be 
taised on this. principle of natural inspiration, which is the result 
ofa.virtue that few attain unto? it is plain the world wants a 
positive inspiration, to quicken the dead, and lead to a real com- 
munion with the God and Father of our spirits. And since it is 
acknowledged that the Gospel is so great, let our natural-inspiration 
menwait till they have produced a colossal character of virtue, that 


fan fathom the truths given dogmatically, and see further on its 
wn account. Meanwhile, we leave them to speculate as to what 


stock or stone they would have bowed to, by the force of their 
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religious sentiment, had not Christ redeemed them from part 
of the vain conversation they spe have received from their 
fathers. 

We have already trespassed far pra upon the patience of the 
reader, and, therefore, can state only the outline of an argument 
by which this doctrine of natural inspiration proves the sole 
authority of the word of God—the very dogma against which it is 
directed! First, it is assumed, that God, being benevolent, must 
- provide a natural supply of religious truth for the soul ; therefore, 
He has done so: the reply is, God has not done so; therefore, his 
goodness leads us to expect a supernatural supply ; whilst, further, 
the abettors of natural inspiration admit that Christianity is the 
highest form of it at present: whence we infer that either such 
inspiration is useless in all forms, or may be trusted in its highest 
form. If useless in all, it cannot answer the purpose of ‘ pushing 
Jesus and Paul aside’ for a more commodious method: if it may 
be trusted in its highest form, namely, in Christianity, then it is 
overthrown in all other forms, for the gospel is plainly exclusive, is 
intended for every creature, and assumes the universal authority of 
Christ. ‘Ye call me Master and Lord, and ye say well, for so1 
am;’ so, then, this private and natural inspiration, in Christ, sets 
aside all other methods, and proclaims him Lord of all. This fact 
is involved in the whole structure of Christianity. And we have 
as much right to believe that Christ meant to set up for the Master 
of mankind, as that He said, did, or meant anything. Therefore, 
this highest form of natural inspiration puts down all the imagina- 
tions of our theorists ; so that they who almost deify the Redeemer, 
that they may crucify Him afresh by setting up other deifications, 
must eat their own words or the words of Christ; since they say 
He never intended, and ought not to be, an absolute authority, 
whilst He says, ‘ that all men should honour the Son, even as they 
honour the Father.’ 

It follows, then, that this invidious form of infidelity must deny 
its own theory, or submit to the Saviour; for it says that every 
man may be inspired, but confesses that none have been so much 
so as Christ, who will judge them out of their own mouths; for 
this inspiration they applaud in Him is either a delusion in Him, or 
their denial of his universal authority is blasphemy against the Son 
of God. 

BREWIN GRANT. 
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VIl. 
MORELL’S PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION.—No. IL. 
(To the Editors of the Biblical Review.) 


Dear Sirs,—In my last letter I stated some reasons why I 
dissent from the views propounded by Mr. Morell, in the first 
and second chapters of his work on the‘ Philosophy of Reli- 
gion. I propose to devote my present communication to the 
third and fourth chapters, the subjects of which are, ‘ The 
Essence of Religion’ and ‘ the Essence of Christianity.’ We 
begin with the third chapter. 

As the term ‘religion’ is used in two different senses ; some- 
times to designate the doctrines and modes of worship incul- 


. eated by any outward religious system, and sometimes to denote 


an inward religious experience—it was necessary before com- 
mencing an investigation as to its essence, that we should 
clearly understand whether the object of inquiry be the generic 
characteristic of all outward religious systems, or that of all 


‘inward religious experience. Accordingly, Mr. Morell has 


very distinctly stated that he is speaking simply of a peculiar 
state of human consciousness: his inquiry, therefore, has nothing 
to do with any outward forms or systems, but simply with the 
imner man; the question which he discusses is, What is the 
essence of that inward consciousness, which, in contradistinc- 
tion from every other mental state, has the appellation of the 
religious ? 

Before there can be any logical investigation into the nature 
of this consciousness, there must be some data on which our 
reasonings may be founded. Let us first try to gather from 
the discussion through which Mr. Morell leads us, in his third 
chapter, what he considers some of these data to be. From the 
stress which he lays on Hegel’s admission that there may be a 
dim and indistinct sense of Deity in feeling, we conclude that he | 
assumes it as a datum that every possible state of religious 
consciousness includes some sense of Deity, more or less 
distinct. We also infer from his appeal, in proof of religion 
being an original constituent of the human soul, to a universal 
tendency to fear or to worship the spiritual, in some form, that 
he regards it as another datum, that some kind of fear, or 
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worship of the spiritual, is an essential ingredient of the reli- 
gious consciousness. We will take, then, these two data as the 
foundation of the argument. Religious consciousness is, there- 
fore, granted to include some sense of Deity, and also some 
species of fear, or worship of the spiritual. 

The first question which Mr. Morell asks is, Whether this 
religious consciousness, or, at least, the susceptibility of it, be 
something communicated from without, or be an original 
element of human nature? By an original element of human 
nature, we may either understand something belonging to man 
as man, something inseparable from a being constituted as man 
is, or we may understand a simple elementary power, or sensi- 
bility—something unsusceptible of analysis, or of resolution 
into more simple elements. According to the first interpreta- 
tion, we think that Mr. Morell has proved his point, but his 
arguments, most certainly, do not affect the question according 
to the second interpretation; in other words, do not prove that 
the religious susceptibility is simple and elementary. His first 
argument is the universal tendency in mankind to fear or 
worship the spiritual; but this may be granted, and yet the 
tendency may be owing not to any simple element of human 
nature, but to the combined operation of the various parts of 
the mental constitution. His second argument is, that there 
must be an inward faculty, or sensibility, on which outward 
influences can operate; but if there be such an inward faculty, 
or sensibility, it may be a primary element in the original 
scheme of our spiritual nature, in no other sense than as being 
an essential result of the co-operation of the various powers with 
which humanity is endowed. 

If, however, these arguments were not intended to prove 
that the religious susceptibility is elementary, this, we think, 
should have been the next object of Mr. Morell’s inquiry. He 
is not in a condition to ask to which part of our mental con- 
stitution it belongs, till he has decided the question, whether it 
_ belongs to any one part in particular, or whether it does not 
rather belong to the whole. We shall, then, as this important 
point is, we think, thus far left undecided, extend the question 
to which Mr. Morell now calls our attention; and instead of 
asking simply with him, Whether the religious susceptibility 
belong to the intellection of the mind, its spontaneity, or its 
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emotive nature? inquire Whether it does not in its essence 
pelong to all these parts of our mental constitution ? 

‘The first question, then, is, Whether the religious suscepti- 
bility belongs a¢ a// to our intellectual nature? Here we agree 
with Mr. Morell, that the inquiry is not whether the intellect 
be necessary to perfect our religious nature, but whether any 
kind or degree of religious consciousness can possibly exist 
without it. Now, did we admit with Hegel that there may be a 
dim and indistinct sense of Deity in feeling, we must have 
allowed the possibility of religion without the co-operation of 
the understanding; but it appears to us, that whatever Hegel, 
or any one else, may admit, a sense of Deity must be in its own 
nature an intellectual act, and that its nature is the same, 
whether it be dim and indistinct, or full and clear. Any sense 
of Deity whatever implies a consciousness of something without 
us; such a consciousness, certainly, implies the exercise of an 
intellectual power ; and if it be dim, the conclusion is, not that 
it is therefore not intellectual, but that the intellect did not put 
forth its strength. Suppose, then, a feeling can be found which 
includes in it a dim and indistinct sense of Deity, we should 
maintain that it was not a simple feeling, but one essentially 
united with an intellectual element. Mr. Morell, however, 
argues, that the religious consciousness is not in its essence 
intellectual, because the measure of our knowledge, even on 
Divine things, can never be taken as the measure of our reli- 
gion: but though this argument might prove that the religious 
consciousness is not merely intellectual, it cannot prove that 
the exercise of the intellect is not one of its essential elements ; 
if there are more essential elements than one, the measure 
of religion, of course, could not be determined by merely 
taking the measure of one of them. Could it, indeed, be shown, 
not only that our religion cannot be measured by our know- 
ledge, but also that there is something wholly devoid of an 
intellectual element, by which it could be measured, we would 
then allow that religion, in its essence, does not at all belong to 
the intellection of the mind. But can this be shown? Mr. 
Morell says, that, if we could find some determinate ‘form 
ofemotion which causes all our thoughts, desires, actions — 
in a word, our whole interior and exterior life, to tend upwards 
towards God, as their great centre and source, such an 
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emotion would precisely measure the true religious intensity of 
our being. But an effect like this could not be produced by 
any emotion wholly devoid of an intellectual element: there 
must be a sense of Deity (which we have shown to include an 
intellectual element) in union with an emotion, before it could 
possibly cause the thoughts, desires, and actions to tend 
upwards towards God; they do not tend upwards by a blind 
emotive instinct, without any sort of conception of the being 
towards whom they tend. The emotion spoken of, then, is not 
a mere emotion, nor is there any mere emotion by which our 
religion can be measured ; and hence the same argument, which 
proves that religion does not consist merely of an intellectual 
element, equally proves that it is not to be found solely in the 
emotive nature. 

The next inquiry of Mr. Morell is, whether the original 
element of religion belongs to the spontaneity of the mind. 
And here, as his investigations have an avowed reference 
simply to a peculiar state of human consciousness, we scarcely 
expected to find him first asking, whether it consisted in out- 
ward actions: outward actions and inward consciousness are 
universally admitted to be two distinct things; and hence to 
speak of the former as, in any case, a possible peculiar state of 
the latter, is only to confound things that differ. But as he 
afterwards takes the term ‘action’ in an inward and spiritual 
sense, let us follow him into this part of his argument; it must, 
however, be distinctly premised, that, as his object is to ascer- 
tain whether religion, in its essence, may belong to the 
spontaneity of the mind, we have here to do with action 
only so far as it is an inward development of spontaneity. We 
might, however, ask how, if spontaneity be, as Mr. Morell, in 
his description of the mental faculties, represents, the real 
concrete essence of the mind and underlying all its operations, 
it can be separated from any possible state of mental con- 
sciousness; if it enters into the essence of every state of the 
mind, every particular state must belong essentially to it, to 
whatever other part of our mental constitution it may apply. 
We might, with equal propriety, inquire, whether a particular 
description of animal belonged to the genus animal, or to some 
particular species, such as man, as to ask, whetlier a state of 
mind belonged to the activity, or to some other class of mental 
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phenomena. But passing this by, Mr. Morell’s arguments to 
prove that religion does not consist in action, like those 
adduced by him to show that it does not belong to the intel- 
lection of the mind, merely prove what no one would deny, 
that it does not belong to this part of our mental framework 
exclusively. His first argument is, that action in an inward 
and spiritual sense only presents to us the aspect of a blind 
and indeterminate exergy, until it is regulated and directed by 
some specific purpose or feeling; and hence, that action, as 
action, can only be religious when it springs from a religious 
impulse, or emotion. But let me ask, whether this religious 
impulse, or emotion, be not itself a mental action ? How, other- 
wise, could emotion have been represented by Mr. Morell — 
himself as activity ? besides, if action be the development of a 
spontaneity which underlies all our mental states, an emotion 
is as fully entitled as any other state of mental consciousness 
to be called action. The argument, then, does not prove the 
point at issue, namely, that the religious consciousness does 
not in its essence belong a¢ all to the spontaneity of the mind. 


“Nor is this point better established by the second argument, 


which is, that the measure of our mere activity is not sufficient 
to measure our religious intensity; the argument may prove, 
that mere activity does not constitute the whole essence of 
religion, but not that activity does not enter into its essence. 
Activity, considered simply in itself, may be, as Mr. Morell 
represents it, indifferent to religion; but this is equally the 
case with every simple element of human consciousness: that, 
however, which, in itself, is indifferent to religion, may be a 
constituent part of the essence of something else, which, in its 
compound state, is anything but indifferent. Activity is not 


religion, but yet religion is, in its essence, a particular form of 


activity: intellection and emotion may both be necessary to 
direct the activity towards the Infinite and the Divine, but yet, 
as activity underlies every development, both of intellection 
and emotion, and as, moreover, there must be an activity to be 
influenced, or there could be no direction of the activity 
towards God, activity must enter into the very essence of 
religious consciousness. 

8 For these reasons, we do not believe that there is any one 
simple element in human nature which comprehends the whole 
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essence of religion. Religion is natural to man; but it is 
natural not because he possesses any simple religious suscepti- 


bility, but because the combined elements of his mind, taken - 


together, naturally fit and dispose him to be religious. Manis 
an intellectual, an emotional, an active being. But we have 
seen that, if the religious consciousness be admitted to include, 
as a necessary element, a sense of Deity, there must be an act 
of intellection ; and, we may add, that, if it be admitted to 
include, as an essential element, some species of fear or 
worship of the spiritual, there must be an emotion as well as 
an act of intellection. There can neither be one nor the other 
without involving a third essential element—the mind’s activity. 
These three elements, then, are involved, not merely in the full 
development of the inward religious life, but even in that state 
of consciousness which may be denominated its starting point. 
Exclude any one of the three, and the essential germ cannot 
exist. 

Our author having, however, come to what we think the 
erroneous conclusion, that the essential element of religion is 
to be found simply in our emotive nature, proceeds to inquire 
what is the peculiar and distinctive character of the emotion. 
He observes that in every possible state of the human con- 
sciousness there are two elements necessarily involved—the 
subject and the object; that this is the case with the emotions, 
each of which presupposes a mind aroused, or excited, and an 
object arousing or exciting it; that there is a highly fluctuating 
proportion between the energy of the subject and the influence 
of the object—the power of the one being in an inverse ratio to 
the power of the other ; and that when the former predominates, 
the emotion is one of freedom, and when the latter prevails, one 
of passive susceptibility or dependence. Mr. Morell goes on 
to notice two particular relations of the subject and object 
in the region of emotion, occurring when the influence of the 
one over the other approaches to its highest point. In the one 
case, he says, that our feelings cannot reach the infinite 
because the subject sedf is always circumscribed, and, therefore, 
cannot infinitely predominate; but, in the other case, we can 
reach the sphere of infinity; for in the presence of that which 
is self-existent, infinite, and eternal, man may feel the sense of 
freedom utterly pass away, and become absorbed in the sense 
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of absolute dependence. Such an emotion, he observes, is - 
equivalent to a sense of Deity; and he accordingly infers that 
in it is concentrated the essential germ of the religious life. 

“Th investigating these views, we shall, for the sake of argu- 
ment, allow that religion in its essence is a mere emotion, and 
inquire, Whether, even on this supposition, this part of our 
author's argument is tenable? We admit, that in every emotion, 
a8 well as in every other possible state of consciousness, there is 
involved a twofold element—the subject and the object: but 
we do not agree with the doctrine which refers to the propor- 
tion between the energy of the subject and the influence of the 
object. So far from it being a matter of fact, that, as the energy 
of the one is greater, the influence of the other is less, and 
tice versa, there are many emotions in which the energy of the 
subject is greatest when the object exerts the greatest influence. 
Thave, for example, an emotion of pleasure on the perception 
of the beautiful: I will suppose the influence of the object to 
predominate, but one reason why its influence is thus great, is, 
that I have given the energy of my mind to the reception of 
the impression; here, if the energy of the subject had been less, 
so far from increasing, it would have diminished the influence 
of the object. The error results, as it appears to me, from the 
supposition, that the action of the subject and the object are 
necessarily in opposite directions, whereas there may be cases 
in which they act in the same direction, and co-operate in pro- 
ducing the same result. Mr. Morell says, indeed, that every 
form of action implies the effort to impress our own subjective 
‘energy upon some outward object; but if this were correct, the 
action of the subject would be impossible in an emotion, because 
there the subjective energy can only be employed, either in pro- 
ducing, strengthening, or repressing the feeling. Action on 
an outward object may be the result of an emotion, but it does 
‘not enter into it. If, however, the action of the subject and of 
the object in emotions are not necessarily in opposite directions, 
‘the influence of the object, even where it predominates, may 
‘be owing in part to the energy of the subject, and hence 
‘the emotion may be felt to be one of freedom: this will 
generally be the case where the object is the Self-existent, the 
Infinite, and the Eternal; for there must ordinarily be volun- 
tary mental effort, in order to the consciousness of the presence 
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of such an object, and there must also, by voluntary attention, 
be a striving after the experience of the appropriate influence, 
in order to its production. That in the presence of the 
Infinite the sense of freedom does not ‘ utterly pass away, and 
become absorbed in the sense of absolute dependence,’ we may 
appeal to Mr. Morell himself, when, in his next chapter, he 
speaks of the two as co-existing and harmonized by love to 
God: it would be impossible if the doctrine, that as the one 
approaches the limit of infinity, the other approaches that of 


zero, were true, that there should ever be at once absolute 


dependence and perfect freedom. 

We further disagree with Mr. Morell in the doctrine evidently 
implied in his argument, that the nature of an emotion depends 
on the proportionate power of the subject and object. Dif: 
ferent objects excite different kinds of emotions, not because 
there is a difference in the degree, but in the kind of their 
influence. One object may excite me just as powerfully as 
another, but the one may excite in me the emotion of love, 
and the other the emotion of anger: in both cases there may 
be the very same degree of influence exerted by the object, and 
the very same proportion between the influence of the object 


and the energy of the subject; but yet, the two emotions are 


essentially different in kind. On the other hand, two objects 
may excite in me the emotion of love ; but though the influence 
of the one may be less powerful than that of the other, and 
there may in the two cases be a difference in the proportion 
which exists between the energy of the subject and the 
influence of the object, yet the emotions, though of different 
power, are the same in kind. May not, indeed, the question 
be asked, Whether the peculiar sense of freedom and that of 
dependence, as involved in the different states of an emotion, 
though they may sometimes accompany, ought themselves 
to be called emotions? The sense of freedom, as involved in an 
emotion in which the energy of the subject predominates, is 
evidently nothing more than a consciousness of the exercise of 
power; but the consciousness of the exercise of power is not 
an emotion, any more than the consciousness accompanying 
any other mental state; and so with the consciousness of being 
acted upon, which is the only sense of dependence produced by 
an emotion in which the inftuence of the object predominates. 
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Is, then, the essence of religion to be found, after all, in a 
consciousness which is not properly an emotion at all, and 
which is only connected with an emotion as to the mode of its. 
production ? If so, the doctrine must be renounced, that its 
essence is to be found in our emotive nature. 

At the same time, there is no doubt such a thing as an 
emotion of dependence, though very different from the mere 
consciousness of being acted upon, of which we have just 
spoken. It implies a feeling of reliance upon another, and 
results partly from a sense of weakness, and partly from an 
intellectual act—a conception of something without, which has 
power to help us, and is either under a necessity, or is possessed 
of a disposition, to exert that power on our behalf. This 
emotion has, however, not only an intellectual origin, but it 
depends for its continued existence on the continuance of an 
intellectual act. Let there cease to be any conception of an 
outward object, any conception of its power to assist us, or any 
conception of a ground of belief that its power will be exer- 
eised, and the emotion of reliance, or dependence, could no 
longer exist. It is not, then, in such an emotion that we can 
look for the essence of that which, in its essence and origin, is 
presupposed to exclude the intellect. 

Mr. Morell, indeed, says that he does not mean that the 
sense of dependence, without the co-operation of the other 
faculties, would give rise to the religious /ife, but merely that 
it is that which gives to our mental operations the peculiar 
hue of piety. We admit, that the sense of dependence on 
God, accompanying any mental act, will give it the hue of 
piety, but not because such a sense is essential to give the 
act this peculiar hue, but only because a sense of dependence 
on God is one of the emotions appropriate ¢o an intelligent 
creature in relation to Deity. Whenever we experience any 
appropriate emotion towards God, whether it be an emotion of 
dependence, of admiration, of gratitude, of desire, or any 
other, which becomes us, our state of mind is religious, but 
not because any of these emotions comprehends the essence of 
religion, but rather because its relation to God as its object, 


and the appropriateness of that relation, gives it a religious 
character 


“We have thus shown, first, that the essence of religion is not 
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to be found wholly in our emotive nature; and, secondly, that 
even if it were, the reasoning is erroneous which finds it in the 
sense of absolute dependence. In this reasoning we object to 
the doctrine, in reference to the inverse ratio supposed to exist 
in emotions between the energy of the subject and the influence 
of the object, to the implied supposition that the nature of 
an emotion depends on the proportionate power exerted by the 
subject and object, rather than on the kind of influence exerted 
by the latter, to ealling the consciousness of an exercise of 
will, and that of being acted upon from without, emotions, and 
to making even the true emotion of dependence on God the 
essence of religion. 

Mr. Morell’s fourth chapter is on the Essence of Christianity. 
Here, after the previous discussion on the essence of religion, 
the first question which suggests itself is, Whether Christianity 
be essentially some distinctive form of subjective religion, or 
merely a peculiar system of means for producing it? Ou 
author makes it include both, and hence he gives us a twofold 
definition. But is this view correct? First, let us ask 
whether the subjective religion produced by Christianity be 
really distinctive. Here the question is not, whether Chris- 


tianity produces anything more than the mere generic 


characteristics of all inward religious experience, however 
developed, but whether it produces anything in the shape of 
subjective religion beyond what ought to be experienced had 
Christianity never existed, and beyond what was actually 
experienced by our first parents previously to the fall.. If not, 
the subjective religion produced is not Christianity, but simply 
natural religion: it may be said that, under the present 
circumstances of mankind, the same effect. will not be produced 
by any other system of means than those employed by Chris- 
tianity. Granted: but this is after all to make the distinetive- 
ness of Christianity to refer, as we think it does, to its peculiar 
adaptation to produce a certain effect, and not to the nature 
of the effect produced. But, secondly, is not this view con: 
firmed by Mr. Morell’s own subjective definition ? I shall not 
now enter into, the question, whether it be a perfectly correct 
definition of the subjective religion produced by Christianity, 
but granting that it is, we ask, Whether it includes anything 
beyond what ought to be found in man irrespective of the 
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existence of the Christian religion? If Christ had never 
appeared, and the New Testament had never been written, 
there surely ought to be that inward ‘form of religion in 
which we are conscious of absolute dependence and perfect 
moral freedom being harmonised by love to God.’ So far, 
then, from the definition presenting any distinguishing charac- 
teristic of Christianity, it presents, on the supposition that 
it correctly defines its effect, nothing more than the essence of 
natural religion purely and fully developed. Some, perhaps, 
may argue that Christianity, in its essence, is nothing more 
than a perfect system of natural religion: we might agree 
with them if there were nothing peculiar about Christianity 
but its perfection—if, in short, it had not been merely intended 
for a peculiar state of human nature which required special 
treatment ; but if Christianity is not adapted to man as man, 
but to man only as a fallen and sinful being, then its differentia 
consists in that which specially adapts it to his peculiar 
circumstances ; and this we think will be found nowhere but 
in the system of means by which it seeks to make him truly 
religious. So far, then, as the subjective definition of Mr. Morell 
is concerned, he is, we think, merely explaining the essence 
of natural religion in its full development, and not anything 
peculiar to, or distinctive of, the Christian religion. Sub- 
jective Christianity, therefore, is not, as to its distinctive 
essence, thus divisible into the ultimate effect produced and 
the means by which that effect is brought about; but it con- 
sists simply in the exercise of that faith in certain objective 
facts and doctrines, which is its moral means for purifying 
the heart, and producing the experience of such an inward 


religious life as ought to characterise every intelligent creature — 


of God. 

Hence I do not conceive that we are to decide the dis- 
tinetive peculiarity of different religions by differences in the 
nature of the religious consciousness which they may 
respectively produce, but rather by the differences in the 
means which they severally adopt for producing a religious 
consciousness, and by the adaptation of these means to 
produce the genuine result. Accordingly, Judaism, I con- 
ceive, was intended to produce the very same effect as Chris- 
tianity: the religious life, which was the ultimate result, was 
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not different in the two cases. If it be asked, Why, then, they 
did not employ the same means? I answer, Because, when 
Judaism was instituted, human nature was not prepared for 
the improved means used by Christianity. Human nature, 
under different circumstances, requires different treatment to 
accomplish the same result. Judaism found mankind under 
certain circumstances; it used the best means which these 
circumstances permitted, not for producing another, but the 
very same religious life which Christianity sought afterwards 
to produce ; whilst it also, at the same time, prepared the way 
for that change of circumstances which opened the door for 
the use of the better means employed by Christianity. 

Mohammedanism, and other false religions, do not use 
means at all adapted, under any circumstances, to produce the 
true religious life: this, I conceive, is the distinctive charac- 
teristic of all false religions. True religions, on the other 
hand, such as Judaism and Christianity, though employing 
means appropriate to peculiar circumstances, seek to effectuate 
the only right result. 

I have said that subjective Christianity consists in that faith 
in certain facts and doctrines which is the moral means for 
the production of the religious life: these facts and doctrines 
constitute the objective system to which the name Christianity 
- is properly applied. This objective system’ was not the result 
of a subjective experience, but was directly revealed from 
heaven. I shall not here anticipate a discussion on revelation 
and inspiration, into which I propose to enter in: my next 
paper. Suffice it now to say, that I regard the objective 
system not as evolved by the working of the religious con- 
sciousness, but as the means of awakening it. It will be 
perceived, then, that we differ from Mr. Morell in reference to 
the process by which he teaches that Christianity, as an entire 
religious system, appeared. In describing this process, he 
proceeds on the supposition that Christianity is essentially 4 
religious life, and that, consequently, the objective system is 
merely the outward expression of the inward experience: the 
supposition is,.we think, untenable. We have endeavoured to 
show that Christianity is not essentially a religious life, but 
merely a peculiar system of means for producing it; and that 
accordingly, the objective system leads to the inward ex 
perience, instead of being the fruit and expression of it. 
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But let us state the process as detailed by Mr. Morell. 
He founds it on a prior investigation of the subjective process 
by which any religion becomes formed and established in the 
consciousness of different portions of mankind: a common 
emotion, he says, is an invisible tie which binds men together; 
the emotions arising from the intuitions of the true, the beau- 
tiful, and the good, are more powerfully attractive than others, 
because more elevated and refined in character ; when to these 
elevated emotions the religious sentiment is added, the bands 
of secret sympathy become incalculably strong. This being 
granted, there will be a tendency operating to produce 
sympathy amongst a people who, in consequence of being 
placed in like circumstances, are predisposed to the same par- 
ticular phase of religious sentiment. The sympathy striving 
tofind outward expression will give rise to a visible fellowship, 
which, when once created, will react upon the religious in- 
tuitions and sentiments, and thus bring the religious conscious- 
ness of all up to the same level, and give unity to its outward 
development. ‘This development, widely extended and em- 
bodied in outward institutions, forms what is termed @ dis- 
tinctive religion in the world. 
~I think that history will not bear out the theory that 
religions have been thus evolved. False religions have gene- 
tally owed their origin to individual impostors, or have grown 
up to their full development by additions made to their 
doctrines or ceremonies by successive individual impostcrs. 
True religions have sprung, not from fellowship, but from 
Divine revelations, which, though they led to fellowship, first 
evolved the religious systems which were the means of pro- 
ducing it. Nor does philosophy necessitate the theory. 
Common emotions do not bind men together except when 
they arise from a common cause ; if the emotion of grief were 
produced in each of two individuals by a cause which would 
have had no effect on the other, there would be a common 
emotion, but no sympathy. A miser who has a large hoard of 
wealth is plunged into deep grief on account of a small 
pecuniary loss; the man who has no value for money may 
experience equal grief through the death of a beloved relative ; 
but though there be a common emotion, he will have no sym- 
pathy with the grief of the miser, because he regards his 
emotion as unjustified by its cause. I make this remark not 
PP2 
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because I disagree with Mr. Morell as to the fact that religion 
will bind men together, but simply as to the reason to which 
the fact is to be attributed. The reason is not a common 
emotion, but a dike susceptibility of emotion from a common 
cause. And hence, as the cause of emotion is to be found in 
the intellectual nature, and as the perception of the relation- 
ship of the effect to the cause is an intellectual act, the 
sympathy has an intellectual as well as an emotive origin, 
Nor is even this the only origin of outward religious fellow- 
ship: men are often associated together in such fellowship in 
consequence of the mere common intellectual reception of 
truths which they consider important; and here the origin of 
the fellowship is simply intellectual. Common emotions, then, 
need not precede religious fellowship: an objective system of 
doctrines, either Divinely revealed or put together by some 
ene man, may be placed before the minds of men, and those 
who receive the system, although they have never experienced 
one emotion in common, will sympathise with each other’s act 
and be led to unite together. In such a case the fellowship 
does not lead to the system, but the system leads to the fellow- 
ship. And if the system be supposed to be a Divine revelation, 
fellowship, though it may tend to some mutual increase of 
light as to its full meaning, will produce no alteration in its 
outward expression, for the objective system is not the mere 
outward development of ideas entertained by its disciples, but 
the expression of the ideas of the author of the system. Is 
this a possible case? If it is, philosophy does not necessitate 
Mr. Morell’s theory. 

~ But let us go on to the application of his theory to Chris- 
tianity. The substance of his doctrine may be thus briefly 
stated :—The spiritual nature of the apostles was roused by 
the teachings and promised Spirit of the Saviour: they im- 
parted the sublime ideas thus communicated to others; 4 
fellowship of true believers was soon formed ; the disciples thus 
united communicated to each other their mutual impressions. 
The Spirit of truth worked mightily amongst them, and the 
result, which was not until years of fellowship had been 
enjoyed, was a distinctive religion. In proof of the reality of 
this process, our author appeals to the history of the origin 
and establishment of Christianity in dine world: he says that 
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Christ did not leave his Gospel upon earth all formed and 
stated in words and propositions, but left behind Him simply 
the living seeds of great moral and spiritual ideas, with the 
promise of his Spirit to cherish them into their proper 
growth and mature fruit. He tells us that after the resur- 
rection much darkness and doubt were long observable in the 
minds of the apostles, as well as their followers; that they 
often met, prayed together, deliberated over essential points, 
and corrected each other’s errors, till, at length, their hearts 
were moulded into some appreciable unity of thought and feel- 
ing, and then Christianity, as an entire religious system, 
appeared. But does history decisively establish all this ? 
Conjectural or even probable history cannot be adduced as 
an argument of historical force : history is of no argumentative 
value, except when fully authenticated. Many of these alleged 
facts are, however, not indisputable. There are, for example, 
those who believe that it would not be difficult to find the 
distinctive doctrines of the gospel stated in words and pro- 
positions in the discourses of our Saviour. And as to the 
darkness and doubt Jong observable in the minds of the 
apostles, it would not be easy to prove that they existed after 
the outpouring of the Spirit on the day of Pentecost. The 
only points on which darkness and doubt were afterwards mani- 
fested were not with regard to essential doctrines distinctive of 
Christianity, but had reference simply to questions which did 
not enter into its nature. ‘The true history of the case we are 
inclined to conjecture was some such as the following: Christ 
taught much that was essential to Christianity in words and 
propositions ; it was, however, more fully brought out by the 
apostles after they had received the Holy Ghost, but not 
because—in consequence of fellowship with each other, or 
with other disciples—their views of Divine truth were gradually 
enlarged, but. partly, at least, because new views were directly 
communicated by express revelation. The Spirit was given 
them not simply as it is given to Christians now, to enable 
them to lay hold of truths already revealed, but given to com- 
municate new truths. The outward system was not the result 
of the enlarged views produced by means of fellowship, but 
was the simple expression of revealed truths by men to whom 
they were supernaturally communicated. 
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In conclusion, Christianity is, we think, in its essence, a 
mere objective system of facts and doctrines; designed, how- 
ever, to produce both an objective and subjective effect: 
objectively, to remove the obstacles arising from the nature of 
the moral government of God to the restoration of sinful man; 
and subjectively, to change and purify the heart. This sub- 
jective effect being accomplished by means of the inward 
exercise of faith, faith constitutes what may fairly be denomi- 
nated subjective Christianity. 

Permit me to repeat that, though differing from Mr. Morell, 
it does not lessen the value I set on his friendship, nor my 
esteem for his character and intellectual power. 

I am, dear Sirs, 
Very truly yours, 
RICHARD ALLIOTT. 
Western College, March 1, 1850. 


VIII. 


KANT’S VIEW OF THE MORAL LESSON CONVEYED 
IN THE VINDICATION OF JOB. 


‘Ye have not spoken of me the thing that is right, as my servant Job 
hath.’ Jos xlii. 7.* 


Jos is represented as a man, in whose position and circum- 
stances all that could tend to produce complete happiness had been 
combined. He lives in the enjoyment of good health, of riches, 


* From an Essay in the September Number of the Berliner Monatsschrift, 
1791, ‘ On the ill-success of all philosophical endeavours to form a Theodicy.’ 
The explanation here presented does not seem to have been incorporated, 
either by adoption or refutation, into any of the leading commentaries on 
the book. In connection with Job xiii. 10, and the sentence given by God in 
the last chapter, it may claim some attention; and as the view of a con- 
fessedly profound and independent thinker, on a subject intimately con- 
nected with his researches (involving, as it does, an important general 
principle) it may venture to ask for consideration on the ground of its 
intrinsic merits.—Tr. 
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and of freedom ; he exercises an authority over others which enables 
him to add to their comfort; he is surrounded by a happy family 
and attached friends; and beside, and above all this, he is at peace 
with himself, in the possession of a good conscience. 

A heavy calamity, brought upon him as a spiritual trial, sud- 
denly deprives him of all these blessings, except the last. Gradually 
restored to consciousness from the stupor which supervened on this 
unexpected reverse, he breaks out into lamentations over his un- 
happy lot. This soon gives rise to a discussion between Job and 
the friends who had professedly come to console him; in which 
both parties, each according to their views of things, (or rather 
according to their respective conditions,) offer opposing views of 
the Divine government as a moral explanation of the event. The 
friends of Job adhere to that system of Theodicy, which explains 
all the calamities experienced in the world by attributing them to 
the operation of Divine justice; which regards them, in fact, as so 
many inflictions of punishment for transgressions that have been 
committed. Though they cannot charge any special crime upon 
the sufferer in this case, they believe themselves empowered to 
decide, a priori, that he must have contracted heavy guilt; other- 
wise it would be inconsistent with equity that he should be visited 
with this affliction. Job, on the contrary, asserts with vehemence 
that, in the retrospect of his whole life, his conscience accuses him 
of no such crime as they impute to him ;—(as to inevitable human 
failings, God himself would concede that he had made him a frail 
creature) ;—and declares his belief in the unconditional sovereignty 
of God. ‘He is in one mind,’ says Job; ‘He does as he will.’ 
(ch, xxiii. 13.) j 

There is little which is very remarkable, (in point of argument,) 
in the reasoning or sophistry of the disputants; but the spirit in 
which the parties respectively discuss the question, is so much the 
more deserving of notice. Job speaks as he thinks, and according 
to his mood at the time (the mood, in fact, of any man who should 
be placed in such a situation) ; his friends, on the other hand, speak 
as if conscious that they were secretly overheard by that superior 
Being in whose cause they are giving their decision; and to gain 
Whose favour by that decision is far more their concern than to 
speak the truth. 

This sinister proceeding of theirs; their vehemence of assevera- 
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tion, especially where they must have felt that they were not clear 
themselves, as to their conclusions; their simulating convictions 
which they did not really feel ;—contrast very disadvantageously 
with the straightforward openness of Job; which is so distant from 
a spirit of fawning simulation, as almost to border on the contrary 
extreme of presumption. ‘ Will ye,’ says he, ‘speak wickedly for 
God? Will ye accept his person? Will ye contend for God? 
He will surely reprove you, if ye do secretly accept persons !—An 
hypocrite shall not come before him.’ (ch. xiii. 7—11, and 16.) 

This assertion is confirmed in the sequel of the history. God 
condescends to point out to Job the wisdom displayed in creation, 
with especial reference to its inscrutability. He presents a view of 
the fairer side of the natural world, in which the evident marks of 
design place in an unequivocal light the wisdom and kind pro- 
vidence of the Creator. On the other hand, God exhibits the more 
repulsive side of his works, and directs attention to those objects 
which more strikingly manifest his power, among which are some 
that are hurtful and terrible. Each individual of this repulsive 
class of objects has a constitution wisely adapted to promote its 
own welfare, and that of its species; though, in respect to other 
species, and even to mankind, it must be regarded as destructive; 
and seems to be out of harmony with the idea of a universal plan, 
arranged by goodness and wisdom. In this view of creation, how- 
ever, the Divine Author shows that the order and preservation of 
the universe are proofs of the wisdom of its originator; though at 
the same time he asserts the inscrutable character of his ways even 
in the physical world ; how much more, then, in the adaptation of 
its laws to those of the moral world, which is still less accessible to 
our reasor. 

The conclusion is this :—while Job confesses that he has pro- 
nounced, not impiously, (for he feels that he spoke conscientiously,) 
but unwisely, on subjects which are too high for him, and which 
he does not understand; God gives judgment against his friends, 
because they ‘had not,’ in point of conscientiousness, ‘spoken so 
well of God as his servant Job.’ 

If we consider the respective theories advanced by the disputants, 
that of the friends of Job seems to carry with it the appearance of 
more profound speculation and pious humility; while Job would 
probably have met with severe treatment, had he appeared before 
any tribunal of theologians, a synod, an inquisition, a ‘ venerable 
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assembly,’ or any High-Consistory of our time, one only excepted.* 
But it is integrity of heart, and not superiority of discernment ; 
honesty in acknowledging his doubts without reserve; and an 
abhorrence of feigning conviction where it is not felt, especially 
when this pretence is made in the confessed presence of God, where 
it is palpably absurd, as well as wicked; it is this manifestation of 
character which, according to the sentence pronounced by God, 
has given to the conscientious man, individualised in Job, an 
advantage over the religious parasite. 

The confidence in God which arose in Job’s mind, as the result 
of asolution of his doubts, apparently so unsatisfactory, namely, 
the mere conviction of his ignorance, could only be produced in 
the soul of a man, who, amidst his most harassing doubts, could 
say, ‘Until my end come, I will not depart from my integrity,’ &c., 
xvii. 5, 6. For from this it is evident that he did not ground his 
morality on his faith, but his faith on his morality; the only case 
in which, however weak, faith can be of a pure and genuine order ; 
- that is, a religion of holiness, not one which serves God merely for 
what it can get by the service. 

J.8. 


* Probably a compliment (either serious or good-naturedly ironical) to 


the Oberconsistorium within whose jurisdiction the Monatsschrift was pub- 
lished.—Tr. 
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MISCELLANIES AND CORRESPONDENCE, 


To the Editors of the Biblical Review. 


Dear Srrs,—In your last October number, Professor Dunbar 
honoured me with some criticisms upon my attempt to translate 
and explain Eph. iv. 12—16. The pressure of continual engage. 
ments has prevented me from taking earlier notice of the Pro- 
fessor’s remarks. 

The Professor thinks that neither I ‘ nor any of the com- 
mentators he has had an opportunity of consulting, has rightly 
understood the meaning of the words in verse 13.’ 

His first objection is to my rendering of xatavtijowper, 
He objects that to this word in this place, or in any place, the 
sense of coalesce cannot be given ; and he grounds this conclusion 
upon the fact, that this verb, as used by Polybius, signifies to 
‘tend to, to proceed to a certain end or result.? Undoubtedly it 
does; and from such a sense I deduce for the word as used in 
this passage the very meaning I have given to it. I must be 
permitted here to requote myself. It will then be seen that I was 
perfectly aware of the proper sense of xaravrdw, and had taken 
some pains to deduce and define it explicitly; and your readers 
will be able also to judge, whether or not the meaning coalesce can 
be given to it in this place. ‘ Avrdw (avr) over against) signifies to 
meet, to encounter, to meet with, to reach; xaravrdw will then 
signify the same with the idea annexed, of an object towards, down, 
or into (xara) which from an opposite direction, or from opposite 
directions, one or more persons or things are tending there to 
meet.’ [Compare this phraseology with Polybius’s meaning 
of xatavtdw as given by Professor Dunbar—and the exact coin- 
cidence of my sense with his will be seen.] ‘ Kara often signifies 


the scope or tendency of a movement or action. In composition it - 


frequently signifies down towards, or along towards ; it also often 
intimates completeness of action, or effect, and adds intensity of 
meaning. Karaytdw, then, may here very properly convey such a 
sense as this—correspondently, and from different directions, to 
arrive at a common end, to combine towards or into, to coalesce into.’ 
When different parties, from different directions, are all ‘ tending or 
proceeding to one certain end or result’—I am now quoting the 
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Professor’s own explication of xatravtdw—I think they are likely 
to coalesce—When they ‘all shall have met, or arrived at, the 
destined point,—I have now quoted verbatim the Professor’s 
proposed emendation of my rendering of 
then, I think, they will all be at the point of coalescing. I must 
still therefore render péxpe of els évdrynta 
by ‘until we coalesce all of us into the unity.’ 

The Professor’s next point is the rendering of e’s. He informs 
us that ‘ the preposition e’s does not always convey the meaning 
of into, but generally of ¢o or at, when the end is reached.’ I hope 
no one would suspect that my remarks had implied ignorance of 
this simple truth. My own words are ‘ The proper signification of 
els is, undoubtedly, unto or into; é never signifies ¢o in any 
sense. I have rendered els in these clauses into, as more congruous 
with the figure of the verse than unto.’ 

The Professor further objects to my rendering of jArxla. ‘ The 
noun 7Acx(a,’ he affirms, ‘ never, as far as I know, signifies stature, 
but the period of youth, and also of old age, scarcely ever of middle 
age? Now, this is a most extraordinary dictum. First, what- 
ever may be its ordinary sense in Gentile writers, it is most 
evident that 7Acx‘a is used in Luke xix. 3, and ii. 52, in the sense 
of stature. The same sense, notwithstanding opposing authorities 
of high reputation, I must still think, should be given to it in 
Matt. vi. 27, and Luke xii. 25, as according to our authorised 
version.— Next, #Atx(a, in classical Greek,’ often signifies neither 
the period of youth nor of old age, but precisely the period of 
early manhood and middle age, which the Professor denies it to 


-mean. Indeed, if this were not so, how could his very next 


assertion be correct—that ‘ it is often used by Demosthenes for the 
period of military service, commencing at the age of twenty?’ But 
ikixla has by no means of necessity a specific reference to the 
period of military service. (See a passage in Xen. Mem. Lib. iv. 
cap. 1. §3.) In the passage before us it is a matter of indifference 
whether we take jAuxfa to signify the stature of manhood, or full 
age of manhood. In either case pérpov jAtklas will have the same 
sense. 

“There is no difference of opinion, I fancy, between the Professor 
and myself, as to the translation of réAevos dvijp. Let me be per- 
mitted, however, to cite a passage from the Cyropzdia (Lib. i.) in 
illustration of its meaning—rovrov 8 éorw masolv, dv 
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yeyovdot.—Térewos avip, means, therefore, one in the vigour and 
maturity of manhood. 

TIAjpepa, Professor Dunbar would explain by a reference to the 
military phraseology of the Greeks. I think this habit of continual 
reference to classic literature, as if it were the nearest aid for the 
illustration of the sacred’ writers, may easily be carried too far. 
Classic scholars may be too anxious ‘ to recognise various allusions 
to the customs, institutions, and ceremonies of the Greeks.’ So, I 
must be allowed to think, it has been in the present case with my 
learned critic. Let Professor Dunbar turn to Col. i. 19, and ii. 9: 
Johni. 16; Eph. i. 22, 23, and iii. 19, and say, whether he thinks all 
these passages, as well as Eph. iv. 13 (the one in hand), will derive 
illustration from that particular sense of 7Ajpwpa, which he has 
given—‘ the complement of a ship’s crew, the completion or filling 
up of an armament.’ Most important light, now, do these passages 
throw on each other. 

After this, I need say little more in vindication of my own 
rendering and exegesis. I do not see that any of the arguments 
by which I endeavoured to establish these have been touched by 
the Professor. 

Professor Dunbar may have good reasons for decidedly pre- 
ferring his rendering ‘ according to the efficient working of each 
several part in its proportion, to mine ‘ by the proportionate aid 
of each several part’—and his rendering ‘to the building up of 
itself to maturity, in love,’ to mine ‘to the edifying of itself in 
love.’—I do not think such emendations or alterations require to be 
canvassed by me. 


In conclusion, let me be permitted to advert to Professor — 


Dunbar’s second article, contained in the same number of the 
‘Biblical, on Phil. ii. 5—7. The Professor, in this paper, makes 
some very sensible remarks upon Dr. Pye Smith’s observations 
upon that passage, printed in your Review for April, 1847. 


To ‘some remarks by other correspondents on the same passage, — 


he does not advert, as not being of equal weight or authority.’ 
Now, had the Professor deigned to read attentively the two papers 
on that passage by "IdxwBos 5 "Iwdvvov, he would have found 
nearly the whole of his own remarks anticipated by that writer. - 


JAMES H. RIGG. 
Worcester, Feb. 26, 1850. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


I. Daily Bible Illustrations : being Original Readings for a Year, on subjects 
from Sacred History, Geography, Antiquities, and Theology. Especially 
designed for the Family Circle. By Joun Kitto, D.D., F.S.A. Ante- 
diluvians and Patriarchs. January—March. Edinburgh: William 
Oliphant and Sons. London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 1850. 

| Foolscap 8vo. 


Or all Dr. Kitto’s contributions to Biblical literature, none, we think, 
will prove more generally acceptable than this. It was a happy idea to 
throw into the form of brief familiar chapters, for daily reading, those 
illustrations of the sacred text which have hitherto been accessible only in 
extended commentaries, or in volumes of elaborate discussion. It must 
not, however, be supposed that Dr. Kitto’s ‘Illustrations’ refer solely to 
the outer forms of Scripture truth. There is also a rich vein of practical 
theology running through the whole work. We heartily desire to see it 


completed in the manner in which it has been commenced. 


IL. A View of the Evidences of Christianity, in Three Parts; and the Hore 

Pauline. By Patey, D.D., Archdeacon of Carlisle, dc. A 
‘New Edition, with Notes, an Analysis, and a Selection of Questions from 
the Senate-House and College Examination Papers ; designed for the Use 
of Students. By Rosert Ports, M.A., Trinity College. Cambridge: 
Printed at the University Press. 1849. 8vo. 


» Mr. Ports has already gained a distinguished name in collegiate litera- 
ture by his most admirable editions of Euclid, which are of greater import- 
ance than anything which has been in the same department since the time 
of Robert Simson: and now we rejoice to find him turning his attention to 
another part of the curriculum of our ancient Universities, and producing 
a work of the utmost importance to the theological student. As an edition 
of. Paley’s text, the book has all the excellence which might be expected 
from a production of the Cambridge University Press, under the care of so 
competent an editor; but we do not hesitate to aver that Mr. Potts has 
doubled the value of the work by his highly important Preface, in which a 
clear and impressive picture is drawn of the present unsettled state of 
opinion as to the very foundations of our faith, and the increased necessity 
for the old science of ‘ Evidences’ is well expounded by his masterly 
analyses of Paley’s two works—by his excellent notes, which consist chiefly 
of the full text of the passages cited by Paley, and of extracts from the 
best modern writers on the ‘Evidences,’ illustrative or corrective of Paley’s 


» Statements—and by the Examination Papers, in which the thoughtful 


student will find many a suggestion of the greatest importance. We feel 
that this ought to be henceforth the standard edition of the ‘ Evidences’ 
and ‘ Hore.’ 
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III. Hore Pauline; or, The Truth of the Scripture History of St. Paul 
evinced, by a Comparison of the Epistles which bear his name with the Acts 
of the Apostles, and with one another. By Witt1am Patsy, D.D. With 
Notes, and a Supplementary Treatise, entitled Hornx Apostouic, by the 
Rev. T. R. Brees, A.M., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
London: The Religious Tract Society. 1850. 12mo. 


Ir was a happy thought of Mr. Birks, to develope the argument which 
Paley so admirably constructed in the best of his works, but which he by 
no means exhausted; and he has executed the scheme in a manner worthy 
of its conception, in an essay not undeserving of the place it here occupies 
by the side of Paley’s immortal treatise. The Hore Apostolice, which 
occupies more than half of the present volume, is divided into three parts, 
The First Book relates to St. Paul’s Epistles, tracing those coincidences of 
the letters with each other, and with the history, which had been over- 
looked in the Hore Puuline. The Second Book relates to the book of 
Acts, and aims to establish the truth of the narrative from the coincidence 
of the several parts with each other, and with the Epistles. The Third 
Book applies the argument to the four Gospels. In the last two books we 
have an invaluable summary of the results of modern criticism, together 
with much that is original. 


Tue remainder of the Critical Notices belonging to the present Number 
will appear in the Supplementary Part, which is announced on the Cover. 
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